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Cake batters made with International’s Velvet Cake Flour 
can be scaled % to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 

larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s “locked-in”? moisture that means 

longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 

at a lower production cost to you. 


See for yourself the 
difference real quality makes. 
Next time, specify "Bakery- 
Proved” Velvet Cake Flour. 
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MILLING COMPANY 


e General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota VELVET! 
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“BAKERY-PROVED’*—TRADEMARK 
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‘The PEACE of mind a baker experiences in 
buying I-H flours comes from a well-founded sense 
of security. This confidence is justified . . . because 
I-H quality is firmly based on selection of premium 
BREAD—Your Best and wheats, the choice of best from four major wheat 
Cheapest Food producing states tributary to the I-H mills. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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Bartleft ana Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BAR} ETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 


OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. BALTIMORE 1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
» 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 








| MINNEAPOLIS 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


S Pv DULUTH 





























WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Cperating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


























UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Tuose Bemis 


RUF-GRIP mutriwatts 


SURE STAY STACKED, 
DON'T THEY 7 





Bemis Multiwalls made with RUF-GRIP kraft Also in the 
Bemis Family, Servi 
handle easily...and stack easily...and stay sien: Cie: 
stacked. Consequently, they ship and store muatep Bags 
; Bemilin Dress Prints 
better. Get the details from your Bemis Man. White Cotton Bags 
*TRADE-MARK Small Paper Bags 





Bemis 


General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Today’s Competition Demands 


Modern Methods and Equipment 


MILLERS tell us that their No. 1 problem today is keeping 
costs down. That’s why a constant search is going on to 
find new methods and machines that will reduce expenses, 
cut man hours and minimize production delays. 


























That’s why in the past year numerous flour mills have 
discarded “‘yesterday’s’’ machinery and installed the new 
HY-KURE* process. HY-KURE is the modern ‘“‘today”’ 
way of maturing and bleaching flour. 


A prominent miller who installed HY-KURE over a year 
ago writes that he enthusiastically endorses the process 
because of its. . . “simplicity of operation and control, which 
gives our operators more time to attend to their main job of 
milling, assured that as long as the solution tanks are supplied 
and the meters properly set, the flour will be properly matured.” 


Discover how easily and economically HY-KURE can 
be installed and operated in your mill. A change to the 
modern, improved HY-KURE service will not require the 
rebolting of a single sack of flour. Get the full story. See 
your Sterwin Technically-Trained Representative or write: 


, Lorri Chemiialt. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN nou MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 





—~<—— 


*Trademark—U. $. Potent No. 2,683,651. Other Patents Pending; - 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD a 


with 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


ae 


(Px 4s 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS =f / ay” 
g 


4 
CANADIAN Soe Weer MONARCH 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin atiyiys Fede <0 lea 
Mills Limited s x A % 


- PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
CRE Sr ee MALLS, Ltd. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” ; WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 


+ n + 













































QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woot) ame Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





ALL 


“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


3 
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: Pillsbu ry:: 


_— baking se 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE... 
as proved by 








OWEN D. DANDLIKER joined 
Commoander-lorabee's sales or- 
ganization in June, 1937. His 
home is in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and he represents us 
in the Carolinas and Virginia. 








through consistently excellent 
baking results, because Cream Loaf’s 
performance is close to miraculous 
in uniformity and dependability. 





a 
* . 


GEORGE P. UTTER began selling 
Commonder - Larabee flours in 
1924. He lives in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and covers the St. Lovis 
territory. 

















ED E. MELTON lives in North- 


brook, Illinois, and is our sales 
representative for the Chicago 


ae k territory. Mr. Melton joined Com- 
Cractenne ay 
LARABEE MiLLing } 


‘ mander-Larabee's sales organi- 
SENERAL OF sic 


ce minnearee zation March 7, 1937. 
™ —___ oy 
—_ 
Commanadaer-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 





















RAeeMER~-> ODANIE tS MIOLANH®D 
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Canadian Lakehead 
Strikebound 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—Grain 
handlers at the Canadian Lakehead 
have come out on strike. The signal 
for the walkout was the arrival of 
the first grain boat as the ice opened 
up April 16 and their action imple- 
mented a threat to withdraw their 
services because of a wage dispute 
with the employers. 

By the evening of April 18, 35 grain 
boats were idle awaiting cargoes at 
strikebound Fort William and Port 
Arthur. Other vessels are remaining 
at lower lake ports and the railways 
have declared an embargo on all 
grain shipments to the Lakehead. 

A labor management consultant, 
Eric Taylor of Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed mediator by the federal gov- 
ernment in order to bring a speedy 
end to the dispute but the grain han- 
dlers acted before Mr. Taylor could 
reach the scene. However, it is re- 
ported that steps are now being taken 
to effect a settlement. 

The appointment of the mediator 
followed close upon the announce- 
ment of the result of a ballot April 
12, that 97% of the 1,200 members 
of the Lakehead grain handlers’ union 
were in favor of striking to enforce 
demands for higher wages. It was 
indicated at that time that the strike 
would be called by the union in about 
10 days—the time it was expected 
that the 1955 grain shipping season 
would open at the Lakehead. 

The present basic wage in terminal 
elevators at Fort William-Port Arthur 
is $1.35 an hour for a 40-hour week. 
Representatives of the Lakehead 
Terminal Elevator Operators’ Assn., 





FMEA Meeting Set 
For May 11 


MINNEAPOLIS 
meeting of the Flour Millers’ Export 


The annual 
Assn. will be held at the Radisson 
Hotel, Minneapolis May 11. Included 
on the agenda will be the election of 
directors nominated by the commit- 
tee appointed by A. B. Sparboe, 
president. 

A. C. Bredesen, secretary, explains 
that in previous years FMEA has 
held its meeting during the Millers 
National Federation convention, but 
because of conflict with regular and 
committee meetings of the federation, 
it has been decided to hold the meet- 
ing a day in advance this year. 
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the organization covering the private 
elevator companies, United Grain 
Growers and the three wheat pools, 
have been negotiating with the union 
since November, 1953. The operators 
have offered an increase of 4¢ an 
hour for the whole of 1954, which is 
1¢ less than the union is asking. They 
also offered an additional 2¢ an hour 
for 1955. The union wants an addi- 
tional 5¢. Negotiations were broken 
off March 29. 

The reopening of navigation at the 
Lakehead is usually the starting gun 
for a major movement of grain east- 
ward. Eastern elevators are carrying 
low inventories and there is a demand 
not only for replenishment but also 
for movement to overseas destina- 
tions in accordance with substantial 
orders already booked. The strike, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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FDA Requirements Must 
Be Met by 1955 Crop 


Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that 1955-crop wheat, to be eligible 
for price support loans or for de- 
livery under price support purchase 
agreements, must meet minimum re- 
quirements of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Previously, USDA had announced 
that 1954-crop wheat under loan, to 
be eligible for reseal for another 
year, must meet these requirements, 
and the current announcement ex- 
tends this order to cover support re- 
quirements for 1955-crop wheat. 

FDA recently resumed the wheat 
sanitation enforcement program it 
had temporarily suspended. The 
wheat program supplement, which 
will be published by Commodity 
Credit Corp. within the next few 
weeks, will contain specific limita- 
tions on insect damage and on for- 





Rain in Some Areas Boosts 
Southwest Wheat Prospects 


KANSAS CITY—A wide variety of 
weather conditions has prevailed so 
far in April in the Southwest, leav- 
ing the winter wheat prospects un- 
certain. The month started with 
freezing cold and snow. This was fol- 
lowed by high winds and dust. Then 
heavy rains occurred, much of the 
moisture coming in areas of extreme 
dryness. Within the past week tem- 
peratures have zoomed to near record 
daytime highs and winds are again 
kicking up dust. 

Best news in the wheat belt was 
the heavy moisture received in south- 
western Kansas where the crop has 
been suffering from winter freeze, 
arid conditions and erosion. The 
heaviest rains in three years occurred 
in the Garden City area. The down- 
pour there amounted to 2.50 in., com- 
pared with a total of 4 in. received 
at that point for the last six months. 
Other points in the southwestern 





March Wind Storms Damage 
5 Million Acres in Dust Bowl 


WASHINGTON—More than 5 mil- 
lion added to the land 
already blowing in the dust bowl 
area during the month of March, ac- 
cording to the regular monthly re- 
port of April 1, issued last week by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
This brought the total amount of 
land damaged by wind erosion since 
last November up to more than 10 
million acres. Most of the recent 
damage was caused by the severe 
wind storms of March 10 and 31. 

In addition to the more than 10 
million acres damaged so far this 
season, the April 1 report, compiled 
by the Soil Conservation Service, 
showed that another 20 million acres 
were in condition to blow. These 20 


acres were 


million acres lacked adequate vege- 
tative cover to prevent soil blowing 
if high winds and drouth persist 
through the late spring and early 
summer. 

Most of the land damaged and that 
in condition to blow lies in parts of 
seven states (southwestern Nebraska, 
southeastern Wyoming, eastern Colo- 
rado, western Kansas, western Okla- 
homa, western Texas and eastern 
New Mexico). Eastern Colorado has 
the greatest amount of land affected. 

April 13 USDA reports indicate 
that heavy snows have fallen in parts 
of Colorado, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Wyoming and Texas. The size of the 
area where conditions may be ex- 
pected to improve because of the 


(Continued on page 25) 


quarter of the state got 1.59 to 3 in. 
The heavy rains replenished reser- 
voirs and eased the irrigation prob- 
lem, as well. 

Other parts of Kansas also had 
considerable rain last week. The 
maximum was reported to be 8 in. 
near McPherson, while most amounts 
in central and eastern Kansas ranged 
down to a half inch. 

The latest Kansas crop and weath- 
er report indicates the crop is re- 
sponding nicely to the moisture. 
Stands will be thin in southwestern 
sections where the fields have been 
chiseled to control erosion. Brown 
mites are reported in southern coun- 
ties of south central Kansas and 
farmers are spraying to contro] their 
damage. 

In Oklahoma the crop is recovering 
and greening up following the freez- 
ing conditions of early in the month. 
Moisture reserves are favorable in all 
areas except the panhandle where 
the drouth continues. Texas summar- 
ies do not show any optimism over 
recovery from the freeze in eastern 
sections or the lack of rain in the 
panhandle. Private reports, however, 
place estimates far above figures re- 
vealed thus far. Good early growth 
last fall and normal precipitation in 
January and February have brought 
the Nebraska crop through a gener- 
ally dry period. 





THE BUSHEL AND 
THE CWT. 


WASHINGTON — The Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. reports 
that the committee on trading by 
weight of the National Confererice on 
Weights and Measures will hold an 
open hearing May 16 in Washington. 
Trade representatives will be present 
for the discussion on the trading in 
grains on a weight basis. 





USDA 


eign matter resulting in contamina- 
tion for wheat going under price sup- 
port. USDA officials stated that most 
wheat, whether warehouse or farm- 
stored, meeting other eligibility re- 
quirements for price support, will be 
eligible under the clean wheat sani- 
tary standards. 

USDA officials pointed out that 
while, in general, farm storage ac- 
ceptable under previous support pro- 
grams will furnish adequate protec- 
tion to wheat, farmers should take 
any steps needed to further protect 
wheat from damage by fumigating 
or rat-proofing storage facilities 
where necessary. 

The USDA order on grain eligi- 
bility requirements freezes existing 
rodent contamination tolerances es- 
tablished by FDA at the existing two 
pellets per pint level until June 30, 
1956. This is a nice-Nelly approach 
to a hotly controversial issue. At 
FDA it is a retreat from previously 
expressed statements that the two 
pellets per pint rodent contamination 
factor was merely a starting point. 
Thus far there have been few seizures 
of rodent contaminated wheat in 
interstate commerce on the basis of 
the present tolerance standard level, 
a condition related to a significant 
shortage of inspection personnel. 

The compromise — the nice-Nelly 
approach — is palatable to USDA, 
which is bedevilled with a huge wheat 
surplus with no sizeable foreseeable 
outlet within the near future. Conse- 
quently it is probable that USDA can 
and may use the FDA tolerance lev- 
els to dump wheat into feed markets 
because of rodent contamination. 


(Continued on page 21) 


Spring Wheat Area 
Seeding Progresses 


MINNEAPOLIS — Field work is 
general and seeding is well along in 
the Montana-North Dakota area, ac- 
cording to Occident Elevator’s crop 
observers in their April 19 report. 

Another week of good weather 
should find a large percentage of the 
spring wheat crop seeded, the re- 
port adds. 

Stations east of the Missouri River 
show a start on wheat seeding to as 
much as 75% in the ground. West 
of the Missouri River and into Mon- 
tana, stations report from 10% to 
as much as 95% of the wheat seed- 
ed. Barley and oats seeding com- 
pleted ranges from 10% to 30% 
throughout that territory. 


In the Minot, N.D., territory as 
much as 30% of the wheat is seeded 
in the South, while in the North, 
only a start is indicated. 

In the northeastern Montana ter- 
ritory, seeding is becoming general 
with about 10% completed. 

The soil was still too wet in the 
Billings, Mont., territory to do much 
fie'd work. Many fields are still show- 
ing snow drifts remaining from the 
recent blizzard. This is largely a 
winter wheat area, however, so there 
will be very little spring wheat seed- 
ed. Apparently winter wheat has 
come through the winter in good 
shape. 
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Indicated in 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Foreign economic 
and technical aid activities, origi- 
nated under the Marshall Plan and 
continued through successive title 
changes from the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration to the Mutual 
Security Agency and thence to the 
current Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, are to be made permanent in 
a semi-autonomous division of the 
State Department, if a proposal made 
by the administration is implemented. 

This action was disclosed in a let- 
ter from the President to John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State, requesting 
the submission of the name of an in- 
dividual “of such stature and stand- 
ing and of such operational experience 
that you ean trust him with full re- 
sponsibility in the field of operations 
so as to minimize the demands on 
your own time.” 

Although on previous occasions the 
President has implied that he planned 
to transfer FOA activities to the 
State Department when its legal au- 
thority expired June 30, 1955, the 
future status of FOA has been ob- 
secure. The President’s letter clarifies 
the situation which is to be further 
laid out in a formal directive to be 
issued shortly. The President also 
told Mr. Dulles that he plans to ask 
Congress for a temporary short term 
extension of the present FOA Act for 
a six month period so that the tran- 
sition may be effected without up- 
setting present operations initiated 
by FOA. 

The administration’s decision on 
this matter indicates that economic 
assistance is to be woven into the 
economic fabric of government as a 
permanency. It gives formal recog- 
nition to the fact that this type of 
operation, which started with the 
Marshall Plan as a four year project 
to put western Europe on its eco- 
nomic legs, and subsequently extend- 
ed as Congress saw the need of con- 
tinuing such activities under MSA 
and now FOA, is here to stay. 

The new permanent and semi- 
autonomous agency within the State 
Department would be known as the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and Congress will be asked to 
appropriate substantial new money to 
sustain projects now started and oth- 
ers which the new agency would 
initiate. The military aid aspects 
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Permanency of Foreign Aid Activity 
Transfer Proposal 


would be divorced from the State De- 
partment and the new agency for 
transfer to the Defense Department. 

There is no indication of the nature 
of the legislative proposals that the 
White House will submit to Congress. 
FOA has been operating under legis- 
lation of a jerry built nature starting 
with the basic ECA Act as amended 
by MSA and FOA legislation. As the 
law now stands there is a consider- 
able overlap between FOA and the 
Defense Department in connection 
with the distribution of funds and 
their interchangeability and authori- 
zation. That such a divorce can cut 
the entanglements of the previous 


legislation is questionable since the 
use of counterpart funds has in many 
instances involved both military and 
economic projects. 

Clearly the director of ICA will 
be a key official within the State 
Department and will report directly 
to the Secretary of State. 

It is believed that this decision by 
the President has the tentative ap- 
proval of Sen. Walter F. George (D., 
Georgia) Democratic Senate leader, 
thereby indicating possible congres- 
sional approval notwithstanding the 
existence of a congressional bloc 
which has been opposing further ex- 
tension of U.S. economic aid. 





Drouth Feed Program Renewed or 
Extended in Texas, Oklahoma Areas 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week acted 
to renew or extend the drouth feed 
program in certain areas. 

USDA announced designation of 13 
additional Texas counties as drouth 
disaster areas and the extension of 
such designation in 69 Texas and 15 
Oklahoma counties. 

County Farmers Home Administra- 
tion committees in these counties will 
continue to receive applications until 
the close of business April 29 for 
supplies sufficient to last through 
May 15. 

USDA said the announcement last 
week is in line with the policy of con- 
tinuing drouth relief measures where 
necessary. Last January USDA an- 
nounced that county FHA commit- 
tees no longer would accept feed 
grain applications after Feb. 15. How- 
ever, because of continued severe 
drouth conditions, USDA on March 
16 announced a continuation of the 
emergency feed program in certain 
drouth counties in Colorado, Utah 
and Wyoming. This week’s announce- 
ment adds certain counties in Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

Behind the USDA action is pri- 
marily the desire to aid livestock 
farmers in distress— plus the fact 
that the pile-up of feed supplies in 
the hands of Commodity Credit Corp. 
makes for a liberal policy at that 
agency. Cynics may call the drouth 
program little more than a surplus 
disposal operation, but this is merely 
a surface observation. 

USDA officials, commenting on the 
extensions of the drouth program, say 





if A-Bomb Falls 





Surplus Wheat Figures in Defense Plans 


WASHINGTON — The nation’s 
stockpile of farm crop surpluses could 
turn out to be a blessing in the event 
of an atomic attack, according to a 
United Press report from here. 

Theodore S. Gold, a grain expert 
with the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
iure reportedly has confirmed that 
wheat and other crops piled up under 
the price support program are figur- 
ing in the nation’s defense plans. 
These stocks would be used to make 
flour, oatmeal and corn mush to feed 
survivors in case of an attack. 

The stores of basic food grains 
would not be seriously threatened by 
radioactive fallout, it is stated. 


Mr. Gold said warehouses and ele- 
vators would provide ‘“‘some protec- 
tion” from drifting radioactive dust 
kicked up by an atom blast. Normal 
milling operations would remove al- 
most all remaining contamination, he 
added. 

The department, working with civil 
defense officials, is planning ‘‘an over- 
all food program aimed at maintain- 
ing emergency supplies for attacked 
or support areas.” 

Department officials have developed 
“basic policies” for getting the grain 
from wheat belt bins to emergency 
feeding lines, Mr. Gold said. 


it is virtually impossible now to esti- 
mate further expansion of drouth aid 
operations. Field reports indicate that 
the areas running from the Rocky 
Mountains east through southeastern 
Colorado, eastern New Mexico, west- 
ern Texas and southwestern Kansas 
may be potential clients of the drouth 
program for some time. Also, though 
not indulging in weather prophecy, 
these officials say that in most of the 
redesignated and added areas while 
not in the old drouth belt, it is indi- 
cated that drouth feeds upon itself 
and ordinarily could be expected to 
widen. 

Meanwhile, it is pointed out that 
the USDA statement this week does 
not alter conditions on redemption 
deadlines for farmers’ purchase or- 
ders and dealer certificates. There 
still are deadlines of certain periods 
after dates of issuance. 


Designated Counties 

The following counties are affected 
by the USDA announcement this 
week: 

Oklahoma (15 counties—re-desig- 
nated)—-Cimarron, Texas, Beaver, 
Harper, Woods, Alfalfa, Major, Wood- 
ward, Ellis, Roger Mills, Dewey, 
Blaine, Custer, Beckham, and Har- 
mon. 

Texas (69 counties-—re-designated) 
—Atascosa, Bandera, Bexar, Brew- 
ster, Brown, Callahan, Carson, Chil- 
dress, Coke, Coleman, Collingsworth, 
Comal, Comanche, Concho, Crane, 
Crosby, Culberson, Dallam, Donley, 
Eastland, Ector, Frio, Garza, Glass- 
cock, Gray, Hall, Hansford, Hartley, 
Hemphill, Hudspeth, Hutchinson, 
Irion, Jeff Davis, Kendall, Kerr, Kim- 
ble, La Salle, Lipscomb, Live Oak, 
Loving, McCulloch, Moore, McMullen, 
Mason, Medina, Menard, Ochiltree, 
Oldham, Palo Pinto, Pecos, Potter, 
Presidio, Randall, Reagan, Reeves, 
Roberts, Runnels, Schleicher, Sher- 
man, Sterling, Sutton, Terrell, Tom 
Green, Upton, Uvalde, Ward, Wheeler, 
Wilson, Winkler. (13 counties newly- 
designated)—Brooks, Crockett, Dim- 
mit, Duval, Edwards, Kinney, Real, 
Starr, Val Verde, Webb, Jim Wells, 
Zapata, and Zavala. 

In addition to the feed grain pro- 
gram, the over-all drouth emergency 
plan includes special FHA loans, and 
cost-share assistance through facili- 
ties of USDA’s Agricultural Conser- 
vation Programs Service. This assis- 
tance continues to be available wher- 
ever needed in essentially all drouth 
designated areas. 
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World Conference 
To Examine Arid 
Land Crop Problem 


ALBUQUERQUE—Secientists from 
five continents will gather here April 
26-May 4 to see how more crops can 
be grown in the arid regions of the 
world. 

While their reports and delibera- 
tions are not expected to have imme- 
diate impact on the man in business, 
it is hoped that their exchange of 
ideas will stimulate research along 
practical lines. 

Technical sessions bear such titles 
as “Better Adaptation of Plants and 
Animals to Arid Conditions,” ‘Pros- 
pects for Additional Water Sources,” 
“Development of Drought-Resistant 
Plants,” and so on, 

The meeting is sponsored by the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and is sup- 
ported by the National Science Foun- 
dation, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and U.N. Educational, Scientific & 
Cultural Organization. 

It will mark the first meeting of 
the UNESCO advisory committee on 
anid zone research in the U.S. The 
American member, Gilbert F. White, 
president of Haverford College, is 
chairman of the planning committee. 

Technical sessions will be held at 
the University of New Mexico for 
four days. Then some 220 of the scien- 
tists will take a field trip around New 
Mexico and El Paso April 30 and 
May 1. Finally, they will hold a con- 
ference May 2-4 at New Mexico In- 
stitute of Mining & Technology, So- 
corro, site of much research on both 
cloud-seeding and underground water 
resources. 
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Japan Increases Wheat 
Offtake from Canada 


WINNIPEG—Japan was the big- 
gest buyer of Canadian wheat in the 
week ended April 14, taking 1,017,000 
bu., including 308,000 bu. under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 
Combined wheat and flour business 
worked during the week to all desti- 
nations totaled 3,055,000 bu. com- 
pared with 2,505,000 bu. the week 
previous. The figures included 483,000 
and 463,000 bu., respectively in the 
form of flour. Flour sales for the 
week listed the equivalent of only 
24,000 bu. for IWA destinations. All 
flour sales were made up of small lots 
to a number of destinations. 

Including the quantity worked to 
Japan, IWA wheat business amounted 
to 1,317,000 bu., with Ireland taking 
461,000; Germany 337,000; Belgium 
186,000 bu. and Costa Rica the re- 
mainder. Class 2 wheat sales from 
Canada totaled 1,255,000 bu., with 
U.K. purchases the smallest weekly 
total for some considerable time and 
amounting to only 487,000 bu. Bel- 
gium bought 37,000 bu. and the Neth- 
erlands 22,000 bu. The remainder, ag- 
gregating 709,000 bu., was worked to 
Japan. 





DROUTH FEED ORDERS 
REPORTED 


WASHINGTON—A total of 1,113,- 
548 farmer purchase orders were is- 
sued for 53,159,952 cwt. of approved 
grains and mixed feeds through April 
7 under the drouth emergency pro- 
gram, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 








A. B. Sparboe 


Area of Limitation for 
U.S. Surpluses Noted 
By A. B. Sparboe 


MINNEAPOLIS—In parts of West 
Africa and in sections of north- 
western Europe there is little or no 
demand for American food surpluses 
available under Public Law 480. The 
people appear to have enough food 
and the availability of dollar purchas- 
ing power to cover food requirements, 
while not plentiful, appears to be 
ample for current needs. 

This impression was gained by A. B. 
Sparboe, vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., during an eight week 
overseas business trip which took in 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, continental 
Europe and the U.K. In Mr. Sparboe’s 
words, to give such people surplus 
food is “doing no more than making 
a fat man fatter.” He stressed, how- 
ever, that his observation was limited 
in its application to the countries he 
visited since there are other parts of 
the world where the standard of liv- 
ing makes American aid worthwhile 
and needful. 

Mr. Sparboe was also impressed by 
the rapid progress being made in the 
two West African countries visited. 
Britain, the mother country, is estab- 
lishing a system of self-government 
that is working well. The administra- 
tion is handled by local people, many 
of whom received training in the U.K. 
or the U.S., with assistance from a 
limited number of senior British of- 
ficers. The amount of constructional 
activity going on was evidence of the 
booming conditions now being experi- 
enced. Mr. Sparboe saw in this situa- 
tion a direct contrast to the fighting 
and civil discord that has marked the 
transition from colonialism to inde- 
pendence in other territories, such as 
Indonesia. 

During his trip Mr. Sparboe visited 
with his company’s business connec- 
tions and customers in West Africa 
and in the main European market 
centers. 
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Arnold F. Heizer 


Joins Elam Grain Co. 


ST. LOUIS — Arnold F. Heizer, 
formerly with the Illinois Grain Corp., 
Chicago, at the St. Louis office where 
he was assistant manager for the past 
eight years, is now affiiliated with 
the Elam Grain Co. of St. Louis. 
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RAIL GRAIN EXPORTS 
HIT BOTTOM 


BUFFALO — Rail exports of grain 
here reached a seasonal low last week 
when only 18,666 bu. were moved 
eastward up to 7 a.m. April 11. One 
major railroad said export demand 
has declined steadily in recent weeks, 
with no indication of an immediate 
upturn. 

However, only a few hours after 
the Barge Canal opened for the sea- 
son, April 12, a fleet of three grain- 
laden boats passed through the locks 
at Lockport en route from Buffalo to 
Albany. 





Macaroni Group 
Plans Meeting 


CHICAGO—tThe first national con- 
vention of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. on the West 
Coast is scheduled for June 21-23. 

This 5lst annual meeting of the 
NMMA, carrying the theme “Oppor- 
tunities Unlimited,” will be held in 
the Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado, 
Cal. 

In addition to the merchandising 
sessions, reports on durum imports, 
promotions and general management 
matters, there will be panels, round 
tables and symposiums in which 
members will participate. 

A social program is also planned 
for the meeting. 
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Pennsylvania School 


To Note Anniversary 


LANCASTER, PA.—The Thaddeus 
Stevens Trade School located here 
will conduct an open house May 12 
in celebration of its fiftieth anni- 
versary. 

The commonwealth school offers 
three year courses of intensive train- 
ing in various subjects including bak- 
ing. Training has been provided since 
1905 for boys from all parts of the 
state who might not otherwise have 
the opportunity. 

Visiting hours during open house 
will be 1:30 to 5 p.m. and 7 to 9:30 
p.m. 
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W. A. Roberts, President 
Of Allis-Chalmers, Dies 


MILWAUKEE — W. A. Roberts, 
president of Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. since February, 1951, 
died April 12. He was 57 years old. 

Mr. Roberts began his career with 
Allis-Chalmers in 1924 as a salesman 
for the firm’s tractor branch in 
Wichita, Kansas. In 1926, the com- 
pany transferred him to Canada as 
Canadian sales representative. 

Mr. Roberts came to the company’s 
Milwaukee headquarters in 1930 as 
agricultural sales manager of the 
tractor division. The following year 
he was advanced to general sales 
manager. 

In March, 1944, Mr. Roberts be- 
came vice president in charge of the 
company’s tractor division. He was 
elevated to executive vice president 
in charge of that division in 1947. In 
January, 1948, he became a director, 
and in March, 1948, a member of the 
board’s executive committee. 

Under Mr. Roberts’ direction, Allis- 
Chalmers has about concluded an ex- 
pansion program totaling more than 
100 million dollars. 
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USDA Calls Meeting of Grain 


Storage Advisory Committee 
April 20 to Discuss Problems 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Wa: hington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has summoned 
its Grain Storage Industry Advisory 
Committee into session here on April 
20. Invitations were sent out last 
week by Earl Hughes, Commodity 
Stabilization Service Director. 

Although there is strong sentiment 
within USDA for further expansion 
of Commodity Credit Corp. temporary 
bin storage in certain areas of the 
grain belt, it is not believed that gov- 
ernment officials have any fixed pro- 
gram to propose at the meeting but 
rather will use it to sound out indus- 
try and to present the foreseen prob- 
lems of storage to these experts. 

The last storage survey conducted 
by the government revealed a much 
broader expansion of commercial stor- 
age facilities than had been antici- 
pated. But the inability of USDA to 
impose cross-compliance restrictions 
on acreage removed from basic com- 
modity production threatens to put 
additional storage burdens on the 
government in certain areas. In the 
Southwest, for example, heavy de- 
faults on sorghum loans will add 
many millions of bushels of that 
commodity to government storage 
bins. 

The storage industry—all the way 
from the country elevators to the 
biggest warehouses at the terminals 
have cooperated with USDA induce- 
ments to expand storage, according 
to the last report on storage avail- 
ability. 

But with storage availability at 
record levels, concern is expressed 
in some quarters as to the possibility 
of storage price wars between ware- 


housemen to retain government grain 
within their establishments. 

Another aspect of the storage situ 
ation concerns the concentration of 
wheat stocks. Up to this time USDA 
has not submitted any blueprint of 
concentration. It has, however, told 
CCC regional office managers to ac- 
cept trade proposals to swap, sell or 
exchange trade stocks for CCC stocks 
of wheat as long as the proposals 
are advantageous to CCC, either 
price-wise or position-wise. 

The wheat concentration program 
could materially affect the storage 
outlook. However, since the piling up 
of defaulted loan stocks of all grains, 
including wheat, indicates that CCC 
will have to look to commercial stor- 
age space for this year and possibly 
even next, there is no threat of an 
immediate crisis. 
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Last Stauffer-Cammack 
Grain Elevator Sold 


COLUMBUS, KANSAS — One of 
the oldest grain firms in eastern 
Kansas, the Stauffer-Cammack Grain 
Co., has passed into history. The last 
elevator of the one-time 7-plant com- 
pany has been sold. 

Full operation of the Columbus 
grain firm has been taken over by 
the Farmers Union with Louis Baker, 
a longtime employee of Stauffer- 
Cammack, as manager. 

The transaction included the sale 
of the elevator and equipment to 
Floyd Johnson and Moore Johnson 
and the sale of the stock of merchan- 
dise to the Farmers Union. Elevator 
and equipment were leased to the 
Farmers Union. 








FIRST BULK DELIVERY—The Lackawanna Railroad’s first bulk delivery 
under its new service for bakers and macaroni manufacturers in the New 
York metropolitan area without siding facilities is shown taking place at 
the railroad’s Hoboken, NJ., terminal. Some 40,000 Ib. of durum blend 
was unloaded from an Airslide rail car into a bulk trailer truck, owned 
and operated by Semolina Haulage Co., Hoboken, and built under the 
Fuller patent by Veenema and Wiegers, Inc., Paterson, N.J. The rail car 
was one of several General American cars under lease to La Rosa Macaroni 
Co., New York. The durum blend was shipped from King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, and delivered to La Rosa’s Brooklyn (N.Y.) plant. A rail car could be 
unloaded by this arrangement in 4% hr., it was reported. The concrete elevated 
track, which necessitated use of a screw conveyor in unloading operations, 
supplied protection from sleet and rain for the mill, bakery and railroad 


officials witnessing the event. 
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Over 96% of the world’s wheat 
crop today is produced and marketed 
under price supports or other forms 
of official incentive and planning. In- 
cluding the U.S.S.R., Soviet bloc in 
Eastern Europe and Red China, such 
measures currently are in effect in 
countries which, in the aggregate, 
accounted for 6.5 billion bushels of 
the world’s 1954-55 wheat crop, esti- 
mated at 6.8 billion bushels, and for 
virtually all of the wheat moving into 
channels of international trade. 

The impact of such policies and 
programs on world trade in wheat 
and wheat products cannot be over- 
emphasized. Today, they underlie and 
affect the entire superstructure of 
world trade in such commodities, in- 
cluding the International Wheat 
Agreement, barter and other bilateral 
agreements, domestic and export 
prices and subsidies, and even export 
availabilities, and import require- 
ments. No realistic appraisal of mar- 
ket potentialities for U.S. wheat and 
wheat flour in foreign markets is pos- 
sible without due regard to the prob- 
able effect of such policies and pro- 
grams on the maintenance and ex- 
pansion of export outlets. 

In the main, price support policies 
for wheat have as their objective the 
maintenance of producer prices at 
higher levels than would be the case 
in their absence. In importing coun- 
tries the primary objective is to stim- 
ulate increased production partly be- 
cause of a desire for a greater de- 
gree of national self-sufficiency and 
partly because of inability to finance 
purchases of supplementary supplies 
from abroad as a result of foreign 
exchange and other difficulties. This 
usually involves the adoption of con- 
comitant measures to regulate im- 
ports and subsidize consumers. Such 
measures include tariffs, import quo- 
tas, compulsory utilization of fixed 
quantities of homegrown grain, sub- 
sidies to local flour millers, and con- 
trol over bread prices. 

In the wheat exporting countries, 
on the other hand, the primary ob- 
jective is to expedite the sale of sur- 
pluses abroad while at the same time 
assuring growers that their returns 
from such sales will not fall below 
the minimum guaranteed for the en- 
tire crop. That, in turn, involves some 
form of export subsidy. 


Higher Prices 
Over the years, action by any na- 
tion to maintain producer prices for 
homegrown wheat at artificial levels 
has meant higher prices for its own 
consumers and higher prices for the 














Con hn cab TOMY 


MOTHER’S DAY — Posters such as 
the one shown above are bringing 
home the traditional place of cake as 
a Mother's Day gift. The poster above 
is available from the Fleischmann di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc. 
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Survey Shows Bulk of World’s Wheat Crop 
Produced, Marketed Under Price Supports 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is a review of world price 
support policies prepared for the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Foreign 
Agricultural Service by Leo J. Scha- 
ben and Charles R. Davenport. The 
appropriate prices in respect of each 
country have been converted into 
U.S. currency. The second installment 
will appear in a later issue. 





wheat it moves into export channels, 
unless effects are offset by subsidies 
to the consuming and exporting in- 
terests concerned. In both deficit and 
surplus producing countries, the oper- 
ation of programs to implement price 
support policies usually involves a 
heavy financial burden. The record 
also shows that artificial price main- 
tenance policies not only tend to in- 
terrupt normal trade flows by en- 
couraging uneconomic production, but 
also tend to bring about overproduc- 
tion and underconsumption. 

Finally, action on the part of any 
nation, whether a wheat importer or 
an exporter, to maintain producer 
prices for its growers at artificial 
levels sooner or later forces other 
importing and exporting countries to 
adopt compensatory measures. Caught 
in a chain of circumstances over 
which no one individual nation has 
much, if any, control, all wheat pro- 
ducing countries eventually find 
themselves compelled to protect their 
growers by one device or another. 
Once actively underway, the cumula- 
tive effect of supports and counter 
supports, aids and counter aids, trade 
restrictions and counter restrictions, 


is to bring about extremely serious 
disturbances to the world’s wheat pro- 
duction, marketing and price struc- 
ture. 

While policies for supporting and 
influencing wheat prices have now 
become firmly established in virtually 
all of the wheat producing countries 
of the world, actual programs for 
their implementation vary consider- 
ably from country to country and are 
changing constantly. Such variations 
result mainly from differences in 
types of support, in the levels and 
objectives of support, in quality re- 
quirements for eligiblity, and in time 
and points of delivery. Although any 
attempt to classify them into types 
must -be more or less arbitrary, they 
may be grouped in the following 
order: (1) fixed prices; (2) govern- 
ment purchase; (3) guaranteed min- 
imum prices; (4) directional prices; 
(5) deficiency payments; (6) guar- 
anteed price ranges; (7) indirect price 
supports; (8) pre-contracting prices; 
and (9) Communist state planning. 


Types Detailed 


Fixed prices: Under this system, 
producer prices are fixed, eligible 
quality is prescribed, point of delivery 
is specified, and allowances for farm 
storage to encourage orderly mar- 
keting may be provided either in the 
fixed price itself or by an additional 
payment, depending on the time of 
delivery. Programs of this type are in 
operation in Algeria, Austria, Brazil, 
Chile, Finland, Ireland, Japan, Lux- 
embourg, New Zealand, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, 


(Continued on page 28) 





Surplus Food Shareout Increases 
Sharply in First Quarter of 1955 


WASHINGTON — The distribution 
of surplus foods to users in the U.S. 
and abroad continued to increase 
sharply during the first quarter of 
1955, the Department of Agriculture 
reports. Principally responsible for 
the continued gains were the new 
legislation enacted by the last Con- 
gress, and the intensified efforts to 
make best use of these foods acquired 
under price support and surplus re- 
moval operations. 

Food donations by the Department 
during January-March, 1955, totaled 
407 million pounds, raising the total 
for the first nine months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year to 849 million pounds, 
compared to total donations of 602 
million pounds during the 12 months 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954. 

Donations to schools, institutions, 
and needy persons totaled 392 mil- 
lion pounds in the first nine months 
of the current fiscal year, against 418 
million pounds during the full 12 
months of the previous fiscal year. 
Donations to U.S. welfare agencies 
for distribution abroad during the 
same nine months totaled 457 million 
pounds — almost two and one-half 
times the 184 million pounds distrib- 
ted during the entire 12 months of 
the fiscal year ending last June. 

Recipients of the food included 11 
million school children, and over one 
million needy persons in charitable 
institutions. In addition, there are 
currently about 3,388,000 needy per- 
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sons in family units certified by state 
agencies to receive commodities. The 
number of people actually receiving 
commodities at any one time is al- 
Ways somewhat below the number 
certified. During these nine months 
the greatest increases were made in 
donations to these needy persons, 
who received about one-third of the 
total distribution. 

Foods distributed domestically in- 
cluded butter, cheese, dry milk, cot- 
tonseed oil, shortening, beef and 
gravy, dry beans, rice, and several 
other commodities in smaller 
amounts. All of these commodities 
continue to be available for donation, 
except beef and gravy, the limited 
available supplies of which have now 
been completely distributed. 

Commodity distribution abroad in- 
creased to 258 million pounds during 
the first three months of 1955, more 
than one quarter larger than distri- 
bution during the last six months of 
1954. The sharp gains came as the 
new Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act took full effect, 
following the period of its administra- 
tive organization, after its passage 
last summer by Congress. 

The number of countries receiving 
commodities increased from 41 to 53 
during this three months period, 
while the number of participating 
U.S. welfare agencies increased to 17. 
Commodities distributed abroad in- 
cluded butter, cheese, dry milk, short- 
ening and cottonseed oil. 
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Plan for Bartlett 
Elevator in 
Memphis Approved 


MEMPHIS — The Memphis and 
Shelby County Port Commission has 
approved a plan for Bartlett & Co., 
Kansas City Grain firm, to build a 
500,000 to 1,500,000 bu. grain elevator 
vn Presidents Island here, the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal reported 
April 14. The port commission’s ap- 
proval will clear the way for Bartlett 
& Co. to purchase approximately 12 
acres on the Mississippi River island 
for this development. 

Francis W. Bartlett, president of 
the Kansas City company, indicated 
that definite plans for the site would 
be announced as soon as purchase of 
the land was completed. The Memphis 
newspaper reported that Bartlett & 
Co. was considering establishing a 
feed manufacturing plant on the 
property if there is evidence of a 
demand. 

The Kansas City company, which 
until recently operated under the 
name of the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., manages terminal grain 
storage in Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Sioux City, Iowa, a line of 
country elevators at numerous points 
in the Midwest and a feed manufac- 
turing business in Vermillion, S.D. 
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St. Louis Grain Club 
Has First Golf Outing 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Milling 
and Grain Club inaugurated its 1955 
season with a golf outing and dinner 
at Crystal Lake Country Club April 
12. There was a good turnout of 145 
members and guests. 

Rain during the afternoon curtailed 
some of the golfing activities, but 
about a dozen of the more ardent 
golfers completed their rounds. 

The president of the club, Edward 
B. Scanlon of Elam Grain Co., pre- 
sided at the dinner. He introduced 
and officially welcomed a number of 
guests, including E. B. Evans of De- 
catur, Ill. first vice president, Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn.; Rob- 
ert L. David, Uhlmann Grain Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and Alan Blair, Cornwall, 
England, now with Cargill, Inc. 

Ten new members were approved, 
bringing the club membership to 208. 

A. P. MacInnis of the Wabash Rail- 
road and Adam Bode of the Santa Fe 
Railroad were elected to honorary 
membership in the club on the occa- 
sion of their retirement from active 
business. 

Speaker of the evening was Chas. 
W. DeWitt, former owner of the St. 
Louis Browns, major league baseball 
club, whose franchise was transferred 
to Baltimore recently where the team 
is known as the Baltimore Orioles. 
He entertained the audience with be- 
hind-the-scenes baseball anecdotes 
from his intimate association with 
managers and players in both major 
leagues and his wealth of experience, 
both on and off the field. 
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SAINT JOHN RECORD 

SAINT JOHN, N.B.—Grain ship- 
ments from this Canadian winter 
port so far in the current season have 
hit a post war all time high of more 
than 21 million bushels, according to 
port manager Russel Yuill. The sea- 
son ends about the third week of 
April and the final tally is expected 
to be at least 24 million bushels. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


Cipperly 





By John 


WASHINGTON — Charles B. Shu- 
man, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, is the first na- 
tional farm figure to take the initia- 
tive to give some support to harried 
policy makers at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture who have been inef- 
fectively attempting to gain con- 
gressional attention to the critical 
problem of wheat surpluses and pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Shuman has given Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson his 
blueprint for action. 

Here are the points the AF BF chief 
submitted to Mr. Benson: (1) Tighter 
inspection of exports to insure that 
wheat sold on a grade basis meets the 
grade assigned; (2) to discourage 
production of various classes of wheat 
in unadapted areas and to base any 
price support program for all wheat 
to such classes that may be grown 
in any area on the basis of feed value 
in relation to corn; (3) wheat va- 
rieties which are considered unsatis- 
factory for milling purposes should 
be discounted price-support-wise on 
the basis of recommendations ob- 
tained from producers, millers and 
technicians; (4) a broad examination 
of federal grain standards all the way 
from the country and to include 
problems involved in mixing country 
run wheat—plus mixing of various 
classes of wheat to meet lower toler- 
ance levels for other classes—and a 
cost study of farm and elevator stor- 
age with the view to increasing farm 
storage; (5) a broad examination of 
federal grade standards, the effect of 
present price supporting activities on 
quality of wheat production, and a 
study of the possibilities of including 
a milling quality test in the federal 
grain standards. 

Summary of Proposals 

The Shuman proposal wraps up in 
one single package all the recom- 
mendations and suggestions which 
have arisen since the wheat surplus 
has climbed into Olympian propor- 
tions. It is understood that the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service con- 
templates a review of the federal 
grain standards now that it has 
reached a temporary agreement with 
the Food and Drug Administration 
on the existing contamination toler- 
ances in effect on wheat by the latter 
agency through June 30, 1956. 

In export circles it is seen unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Shuman should give 
emphatic precedence to export condi- 
tions on the basis of haphazard re- 
ports from Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice officials regarding the condition 
of receipt of U.S. wheat in foreign 
nations. 

In item 2 of his proposal Mr. Shu- 
man wants to discourage production 
of certain classes of wheat—that in 
North Dakota, for example, where 
hard spring wheat and durum are 
adapted to local production. They 
alone would be subject for price sup- 
port as a milling quality wheat. That 
example is precise and unusual since 
it is the perfect example. However, 
in other areas, Mr. Shuman sees the 
need to resolve regional disputes and 
would authorize the secretary of 
agriculture to resolve and determine 
the type of production of wheat by 
area on the basis of evidence from 
farmers, millers and technical ex- 
perts. In regional problems he would 
authorize the secretary to designate 





on the basis of expert testimony the 
basic class of wheat eligible for price 
support, using milling quality as the 
common denominator. 

Mr. Shuman would empower the 
secretary of agriculture to support 
wheat of poor milling quality at a 
discount and proposes an administra- 
tive technique which would assure 
maximum cooperation of farmers and 
reduce government administrative 
costs. 

In point five of his recommenda- 
tions Mr. Shuman seems headed 
straight for identity-preserved basis 
for country run wheat and would at- 
tempt to eliminate mixing of wheat 
of other classes to conform with 
present federal grade standard toler- 
ances. 

This item in the Shuman proposals 
may seem somewhat dreamy-eyed in 
the absence of fuller explanation, 
particularly in view of the present 
storage situation within the nation. 
Possibly the AFBF boss sees such 
a proposal as an ideal goal to move 
toward and attain some day when 
the U.S. has been able to rid itself 
of the existing wheat surplus. 

It is ascertained that the U.S. cur- 
rently produces about 90 different 
varieties of wheat, all of which have 
been moving into normal market 
availability through the ingenuity of 
the grain merchandisers, and at the 
same time paying the producer max- 
imum prices for his deliveries to 
them. 

Since Mr. Benson and the AFBF 
have argued for independence of the 
farmer from intervention and con- 
trol by the government it is difficult 
to see wherein the AFBF-Shuman 
proposals would expand wheat pro- 
ducer independence. On the contrary, 
it would seem that the AFBF boss 
would inscribe indelibly in the farm 
program the old saw that “Pop knows 
best” as far as wheat production is 
concerned. He would probably qual- 
ify that observation by saying that 
any decisions as to control over pro- 
duction of wheat by classes would 
only be determined after consulta- 
tions with processors, producers and 
competent technicians. 

Since Mr. Shuman contemplates 
price supporting operations on the 
basis of discounts for wheat on such 
basis as desirability as to milling 
quality, it may be suspected that the 
Shuman proposal has some taint of 
the Brannan plan wherein the farm 
producer would be paid in cash the 
difference between his market price 
and the price support level available. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sacramento Firm Installs 
Khapra Control Chamber 


SACRAMENTO—The first air tight 
fumigation chamber in northern Cali- 
fornia for control of the Khapra bee- 
tle has been installed by the Sacra- 
mento Bag Manufacturing Co. 

Designed with the aid of officials 
of the California Department of Agri- 
culture and the Sacramento County 
agricultural commissioner’s office, the 
chamber is sided with knotless tongue 
ani groove lumber, treated with 
liquid asphalt and covered with gas 
tight paper sprayed with sealer paint. 

Bags are fumigated with methyl 
bromide for 24 hours to insure eradi- 
cation of the pests. The chamber has 
a capacity of 60,000 bags. 


Fraud Charges Answered 
By L. V. Butler; Grain 
Elevator Seized 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Landon V. 
Butler has denied any intent to de- 
fraud the Continental Grain Co. in 
a $3,164,458 soybean deal. 


Continental is suing Mr. Butler and 
the Butler-Foster Milling Co., Inc., 
Mobile, Ala., to recover the money, 
claiming 1.3 million bushels of soy- 


beans it contracted to buy from him 
did not exist. 


Mr. Butler’s answer stated “except 
for unforeseen circumstances which 
later developed,” he fully expected to 
be able to deliver in accordance with 
the terms of the contract. As a result 
of the claim, the answer said, Mr. 
Butler was suspended from the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and suffered 
financial losses “believed well in ex- 
cess of $1 million.’”’ He was also ren- 
dered “incapable” of performing the 
sale contract even though he spent 
$9 million, mostly from his own funds, 
to protect his position in the market 
and have soybeans and other prod- 
ucts available for delivery when 
called for. 


Meanwhile, A. W. Todd, Alabama 
agriculture commissioner, has taken 
over operation and revoked the public 
warehouse permit of the Alabama 
Grain Elevator Co., Inc., Mobile, of 
which Mr. Butler is president. Mr. 
Todd states that he has taken charge 
of the company for the purpose of 
operating and liquidating it. A court 
hearing has been set for April 21. 

At a hearing held in Mobile March 
31 to determine whether the com- 
pany’s warehouse permit should be 
revoked testimony was introduced 
that the company had issued 27 nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts claiming 
that 1,799,839 bu. soybeans were in 
storage at the warehouse. The soy- 
beans were not stored there, it was 
indicated in the order issued by Mr. 
Todd. 


Wage-Hour Law 
Changes Requested 


WASHINGTON — Recommenda- 
tions submitted by Secretary of La- 
bor James Mitchell to the Senate 
Labor Committee contain proposals 
which will affect members of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
an announcement from that group 
states. 

Among the recommendations for 
changes in the Wage-Hour Act are: 
1. A proposed increase in the mini- 
mum wage to 90¢ per hour. 2. Ex- 
tension of coverage to “businesses 
which are controlled on an inter- 
state basis.” This presumably would 
extend coverage to “chain-store-type” 
organizations which have establish- 
ments in more than one state. 3. Ex- 
tend coverage to all employees of an 
establishment where now some may 
be exempt and others covered. In 
short, where an establishment has 
even one employee under the act, 
all its employees would be under the 
act. 

Mr. Mitchell made no mention of 
any intention to wipe out the “area 
of production” exemption now apply- 
ing to (among others) country grain 
elevator employees, and if this ex- 
emption should still stand, it is not 
yet clear whether the secretary pro- 
poses to extend coverage to line ele- 
vator employees who are otherwise 
exempt under the “area” definition. 
The possibility is there to cover line 
elevator employees where lines op- 
erate in two or more states; like- 
wise the employees of retail feed 
store chains in two or more states, 
according to a GFDNA spokesman. 

From questioning of the secretary 
by senators, it was evident there will 
be a strong play to increase the 
minimum wage above 90¢, and to ex- 
pand the coverage much further than 
he has recommended. However, con- 
siderable opposition to both increased 
wages and extended coverage is ex- 
pected. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Howard Lampman, executive direc- 
tor, Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, 
spent April 14 in Hutchinson, Kansas, 
with J. H. Rathbone, director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
to discuss plans for educational dis- 
plays at the National Wheat Day 





DEATHS 


W. A. Roberts, 57, president of the 
Allis- Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
died April 12. More details will be 
found on page 11. 


Joseph A, Schmitz, former chief 
weighmaster for the Chicago Board 
of Trade who pioneered industry use 
of modern grain weighing practices 
for over a half-century, died at his 
home at Evanston, Ill, April 12. He 
became identified with the Howe 
Scale Co. in 1888. In 1899 he became 
a scale inspector for the Chicago 
Board of Trade and successively ad- 
vanced to scale supervisor and as- 
sistant weighmaster. In 1922 he was 
appointed chief weighmaster and 
served in this capacity until his re- 
tirement on December 31, 1952. 


observance to be held in the Hytch- 
inson Sports Arena May 27. 


The fourth generation of the Car- 
gills—Robert M., son of R. G., presi- 
dent of the firm—has started work- 
ing part time for the Victoria Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis. R. G. Cargill 
is president of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. 

2 

B. V. Hopper, executive sales di- 
rector for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, has returned from a two 
weeks’ business trip in eastern states. 


M. Hilding Nelson, department 
head of the Minneapolis Grain Clear- 
ing Corp., and a coin collector for 
more than 15 years, conducted a pub- 
lic coin and currency auction for the 
Northwest Coin Club at Ryan Ho- 
tel, St. Paul, April 16. 


* 

William H. Bowman, president, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, was a 
visitor in Kansas City flour and grain 
circles last week. 

e 

Ellis D. English, president, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, will speak at the Self-Rising 
Flour Institute meeting in Memphis. 
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Flour business was quiet last week, 
in contrast with the fair to good vol- 
ume achieved the previous week. Ad- 
vancing costs discouraged all but 
minor fill-in purchases. 

Shipping directions slipped, also, 
and mill running time was reduced— 
rather sharply for some plants. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 35% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 182% the previous week, 
and sales by mills in the Southwest 
averaged only 19% of capacity, com- 
pared with 50% the week before. In 
the central states, sales were esti- 
mated at about 40 to 45% of capacity. 

With the new crop period approach- 
ing, there is a marked tendency on 
the part of buyers to hold off pur- 
chases as much as possible, and sev- 
eral baking firms which are nearing 
the end of contracts are reported to 
be planning to go on a price-date-of- 
shipment basis. Many others, how- 
ever, have fairly large amounts of 
flour booked for shipment over the 
next several weeks, and they feel no 
need to add to contracts in the face 
of a stronger market. 

Family flour business is seasonally 
slow, and shipping directions on this 
type also fell off. Clears softened in 
the Southwest but held relatively 
firm in the spring wheat area. Light 
export interest removed recent tight- 
ness in some clear grades in the 
Southwest. 

U.S. flour production averaged 88% 
of five-day capacity last week, com- 
pared with 91% the week before and 
80% a year ago. Output in the North- 
west and Southwest was relatively 
stable, but in other areas some sharp 
declines were recorded, particularly 
at Buffalo. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour for 
spring wheat mills were as dull last 
week as they were active the week 
before. Volume averaged only 35% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
182% the previous week and 29% a 
year ago. 

Trade consisted entirely of small 
lots of flour for spot shipment re- 
quired by bakers who have been oper- 
ating on a hand-to-mouth basis in 
procuring supplies. Most users of 
spring wheat flour are quite well 
supplied with contracts for the next 
several weeks, and the steady ad- 
vance in prices last week did not 
encourage any further extension of 
bookings. 

Cash wheat premiums advanced 
sharply, with the higher proteins up 
an average of 5%¢ bu. and lower 
proteins up 2@3%4¢ bu. The stronger 
market reflects a tightening up in 
supplies offered at Minneapolis. 

Bakery grades of spring wheat flour 
were quoted up to 11¢ sack higher 
in the week ending April 15, with 
part of the wheat advance offset by 
a firmer millfeed market. Clear flour 
also moved up. 

Family flour business was season- 
ally dull, with prices on nationally- 
advertised brands unchanged. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 90% of five-day capacity 
last week, the same as in the previous 
week but considerably higher than 
the 69% figure recorded a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest output av- 
eraged 83% of capacity, compared 
with 84% the preceding week and 
79% a year ago. 

Directions to ship have fallen off 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sales of Flour Fall Off 
As Prices Edge Upward 


recently, and shipments from spring 
wheat mills averaged 92% of capac- 
ity, compared with 94% the previous 
week. 

Quotations April 15, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard Patent $6.63 @6.67, 
short patent $6.73@7.78, high gluten 
$7.13@7.18, first clear $5.90@6.36. 
whole wheat $6.43@6.68, family $6.60 
@7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern flour 
sales last week dropped back into the 
same mediocre pattern of the past 
two months after the fair volume of 
business which took place in the pre- 
vious week. Sales for the period aver- 
aged 19% of capacity, against 50% in 
the preceding week and 56% a year 
ago. About 17% of the week’s volume 
was for export. 

The week was relatively quiet in 
the bakery flour trade. A few bakers 
ordered scattered cars for early ship- 
ment, and there was some price-date- 
of-shipment business. No round lot 
business of any consequence was re- 
ported. Last week’s modest increase 
in sales took care of some of the bak- 
ers who were in early need of flour. 
Since that time prices have advanced 
about 10¢ sack, and there has been 
no new interest in buying. Some bak- 
ers who will be needing flour soon are 
making plans to revert to p.d.s. 

Family flour sales were fair to 
slow. Directions were moderately 
good. Shipping directions for bakery 
flour slowed. Clears were weak except 
for the higher protein bakery types. 
Export demand has been very lim- 
ited, lifting the pressure from clears 
supplies. These flour by-products have 
not been in very good supply for the 
past four or five months, but the 
slackening of demand contributes to 
a weaker market. 

Quotations April 15, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.07@6.11, standard 
95% patent $5.97@6.01, straight $5.92 
5.96; established brands of family 
flour $6.35@7.60; first clears $4.80@ 
5.30, second clears $4.70@4.75, 1% 


ash or higher $4.50@4.65. 

Hutchinson: Flour sales in this 
area last week were limited to small 
lots, mostly to nearby bakers. There 
was the usual single carlot business. 
The trade appeared to be holding 
back, preferring a hand-to-mouth 
basis until the new crop arrives. 
Family flour interest was also light. 
Operations were fairly good with 
mills operating at 4 to 4% days. 
Prices were steady all week, closing 
at the same levels of a week ago. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, April 
15: Hard winter family short patent, 
in cottons, enriched, $6.55@6.65; bak- 
ers’ short patent, in papers, $5.95@6; 
standard, $5.85@5.95. 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading last 
week was principally filling contracts 
with no particular effort toward new 
sales. Prices closed practically un- 
changed from the previous week. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points April 16: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.60@7; standard patent 
$6.10@6.30; bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.30@6.50; standard patent 
$6.20@6.40; straight grade $6.15@ 
6.35. Truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. Sales declined to 
average 18%, compared with 44% the 
preceding week and 53% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were slow to fair. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, April 
15: Family flour $6.90; bakers short 
patent $6.01; first clears $4.70, second 
clears $4.50. Prices were unchanged 
to 5¢ sack higher, compared with the 
previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was fair with prices about the same 
as closing prices the previous week. 
Shipping directions were good. 

Texas: Demand for flour was prac- 
tically at a standstill for the past 
week, but running time continued at 
three to four days. Prices were 
slightly lower on family flour and un- 
changed on bakers and clears. Quo- 
tations, April 15, 100s, cottons: Extra 
high patent family $6.90@7.20; stand- 
ard bakers, unenriched, $6.40@6.50; 
first clears, unenriched, $5.30@5.40, 
delivered Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business fell back 
to a disappointing level in the central 


(Continued on page 





Durum Blend Trade Listless; Both 
Sales and Shipping Directions Lag 


Sales of durum granular blends and 
other blended durum products con- 
tinued very light last week, with di- 
rections to ship supplies purchased 
earlier also lagging. 

A decline in macaroni and noodle 
business was reported, with the sea- 
sonal slump apparently greater than 
usual. Business normally falls off for 
a period following Easter. According 
to trade sources in the East, broader 
demand is expected shortly when job- 
bers may have to replenish supplies. 

Meanwhile, manufacturers are de- 
laying ordering of shipments, with 
some contracts running into carrying 
charges. 

The durum market eased last week, 
with the top of the range off 10¢ bu. 
to $3.90. Granular blends were quoted 
around $7.20 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis, 
on April 18. 

Seeding of the new durum crop 
got off to a good start, and observers 
are quite optimistic about early 
planting which could help offset losses 
at the end of the growing season 
from frost and from rust if it should 


threaten again. Some planting re- 
portedly was done as far north as 
the Canadian border, with virtually 
all of the crop planted in the southern 
durum areas. 


Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis April 15 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
obs . . .$3.70@3.90 
3.65 @3.85 

3.60 @3.80 

3.50@3.70 

3.40@ 3.60 

3.30 @ 3.50 

3.15 @3.40 

2.95 @3.25 

2.75 @3.10 
2.50@2.90 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
pproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


§-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

April 11-15 58,5 56, 92 
Previous week 68,5 21,562 72 
Year ago 168,500 140,683 77 
Crop year 
production 
6,527,197 
6,941,059 


July 1, 1954-April 15, 1955. 
July 1, 1953-April 16, 1954....... 
*Revised. 


April 19, 1955 


Bran Joins Heavier 
Feeds in Advance; 


Offerings Reduced 


Millfeeds held their recent strength 
and showed further advances in the 
week ending April 18, with bran also 
moving up along with heavier feeds 
which earlier had led the advance. 
Improved feed business coupled with 
lighter flour mill running time con- 
tributed to the advance. Offerings of 
shorts at Kansas City were especially 
tight. 

Formula feed business continued 
to improve in the Northwest—rather 
substantially for some firms—and it 
was apparent that the delayed spring 
volume was starting to develop. 

Some manufacturers reported a de- 
cided upturn in chick starter feed 
business, and this, coupled with good 
turkey feed demand, pushed volume 
in the area ahead. Demand for baby 
pig feeds also continued good. 

While sales of chick feeds have 
improved, the level of sales is still 
below last year’s volume, when buy- 
ing was near a peak at this time. 
Some cutback in turkey feed sales is 
indicated this season, but the trade 
is still expected to be substantial. 

Dairy feed sales are spotty, with 
demand holding up well for some 
manufacturers and slumping off for 
others. 

Some ingredients firmed up this 
week, making higher formula feed 
prices necessary. It is possible, some 
manufacturers say, that dealers will 
now be more inclined to build up 
stocks if they are convinced the price 
firmness will hold. 

In spite of some grumblings over 
the lack of sufficient chick and hog 
starter business, feed sales were on 
the upgrade in the Southwest last 
week and were definitely on an im- 
proved status. The improvement has 
not been what is normally desired for 
this time of year, but at least the 
trend is in the right direction. 

Hog feed sales, particularly in the 
corn-hog belt of Iowa, Nebraska and 
Missouri, have not been too satisfac- 
tory for southwestern mills this year. 
Discouraging pork prices, conserva- 
tism and the question of farm income 
have held pig feed sales to only mod- 
erate levels. Further south hog feed 
sales are fair to good. 

Flock replacements continue at a 
rate far below last year, creating only 
a fair market for chick feed. Broiler 
interest is improving steadily, and 
firm broiler meat markets have been 
a help. 

Formula feed business was irregu- 
lar in the central states during the 
week ending April 13. It was poor as 
the period ended, but fairly good at 
the start. At the close mills could re- 
port almost no backlog of orders, and 
some mills said they would have to 
shut down operations for at least two 
days before the next week end. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,139 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 46,260 in 
the previous week and 39,493 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
2,016,168 tons as compared with 
1,910,655 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 








April 19, 1955 


While wheat futures at Chicago, 
except for the May delivery, were 
lower in the week ending April 15, 
some notable strength developed in 
other markets. Kansas City May 
made a substantial advance, reflect- 
ing the possibility of a tight delivery 
situation in the final old crop month. 
At Minneapolis, the May future 
changed only slightly, but premiums 
on higher proteins jumped up several 
cents as a result of more limited of- 
ferings. The May future at Chicago 
also moved up 1%¢ bu., while at Kan- 
sas City this delivery climbed 5¢ bu. 
Minneapolis May was off fractions. 
Deferred deliveries at Chicago de- 
clined fractions but were 1@1%¢ bu. 
higher at the end of the period at 
Kansas City. Early in the week some 
price reductions were attributed to a 
bearish interpretation of the govern- 
ment’s crop report, which indicated a 
reduction of only 17 million bushels 
from the December estimate. How- 
ever, later in the period renewed buy- 
ing developed to correct an apparent- 
ly oversold condition. 

Closing prices for 
April 18 were: 

Chicago— May $2.11@% 
$1.94144 @%, September $1.95%, De- 
cember $1.98% @99; Minneapolis- 
May $2.39%, July $2.29%;, September 
$2.19%; Kansas City— May $2.25, 
July $2.03% @%, September $2.05% 
December $2.06%. 


wheat futures 


July 


More Moisture 

Additional moisture was received 
in the Southwest last week, provid- 
ing in some areas the best relief in 
many weeks. Some observers felt that 
yields might be sufficiently improved 
to bring the crop to a higher level 
than indicated in the official report. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
issued another report on the acreage 
damaged by winds in the dust bowl 
area, pointing out that 5 million acres 
of land were damaged during March. 
This brought the total land damaged 
by wind erosion since November to 
more than 10 million acres. Storms 
on March 10 and 31 did most of the 
damage. Another 20 million acres 
were in condition to blow as of April 
1. However, recent moisture may 
have offset this possibility to a con- 
siderable extent. Much of the acreage 
blown out was not seeded to wheat, 
although big wheat losses were re- 
ported in Colorado, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

The Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration issued procurement authoriza- 
tions in the amount of $770,000 to 
Korea and $3,500,000 to India for the 
purchase of bread grains. 

Supplies of wheat in the US., 
Canada, Argentina and Australia for 
export or carryover on April 1 totaled 
around 1,880 million bushels. This is 
about 35 million less than a year ago, 
but 470 million more than on April 1, 
1953. Supplies in the U.S. were 54 
million above those of a year ago, 
while Canadian supplies were 115 mil- 
lion smaller. Supplies of wheat in Ar- 
gentina and Australia on April 1 were 
21 million and 7 million more, re- 
spectively, than a year earlier. 

Exports of wheat and flour from 
the U.S., July through March, are 
estimated at 205 million bushels, as 
against 151 million the same period 
last season. Canadian exports have 
been about the same as last season, 
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Wheat Markets Post Further 
Gains; Kansas City May 
Future Up Several Cents 


while exports from Argentina and 
Australia are larger. 


Premiums Higher 


Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 4.2 million bushels for the 
week ended April 14, compared with 
5.5 million bushels the previous week 
and 4.2 million the comparable week 
a year earlier. Minneapolis receipts 
were smaller and totaled 882 cars. 
Duluth had 509 cars. 


In the cash market premiums were 
up as much as 5¢ at the top of the 
range for wheat carrying 13% or 
more protein, while premiums on or- 
dinary and low protein kinds advanced 
less. A decline in the basic May fu- 
tures, however, partly offset the pre- 
mium advance for those with high 
protein and ordinary wheat traded 
down from the previous week. On 
April 15 ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring wheat 
quoted at 4@9¢ over the Minneapolis 
May price, 11% protein 5@12¢ over, 
12% protein 9@16¢ over, 13% protein 
14@24¢ over, 14% protein 22@32¢ 
over, 15% protein 31@41¢ over, 16% 
protein 48@58¢ over. Average pro- 
tein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 12.82% and the durum 
12.47% 

Offerings of good quality durum 
were small, and buyers were not will- 
ing to pay last week’s price. Bids 
were lowered 10¢, on those testing 
58 Ib. or more, and as much as 55¢ 
at the bottom of the range for low 
test weight kinds. (See table on page 
14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 15 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 








Ordinary $2.43% @2 

11% Protein 2 ‘4% @ 2.5 
Res en aks a acnews 2.49% @2. 

13% Protein 2. 

14% Protein ; peleec J 2 
15% Protein .... —— .- 2.72% @2.8 
NG NE a ee ie 2.89% @2 

Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 

%%. 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
60 Ib. 4¢ premium 
59 Ib. 2¢ premium 
57 Ib. 3¢ discount 
56 Ib 8¢ discount 
SE TD. ccccccccececcescece 13¢ discount 
OO. Mh 6450 0a.000un ne eesedthect 18¢ discount 
|B Serer re 23¢ discount 
SS ER. ccodaacensiestvécceasece 28¢ discount 
GR OD. cede ccnsecdwtsonsardes 33¢ discount 
SO PR. ic vvvctnnccscecsseceses 38¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 


Other Discounts 
Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 
Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 
Spinkcota—8¢ bu. less 


Cash Stronger 


Cash wheat was stronger at Kansas 
City by virtue of recovery of the 
basic May future. A week ago this 
future was around $2.20, and on the 
close April 18 it was $2.25. Mean- 
while, the cash premium structure 
held steady, with the only change for 
the week coming in ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter. This was only 
up %¢ during the week, arriving at 
16%¢ over on April 18. For 125% 
protein the range was 21@39¢ over, 
and it was 24@45¢ over for 14%. 
Mills furnished the major interest in 
buying, but offerings were light, and 
the flour industry did not accumulate 
any large volume of wheat out of this 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





















WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

April 11-15, *Previous April 12-16 April 13-17, ‘4 1 
1955 week 1954 1953 
a TO kk babe ‘ 598,791 601,774 616,056 656,328 
Southwest eee . Rete eves 1,194,475 1,188,170 1,117,922 1,117,90 l 
Buffalo . ‘ » Cone bbc es 439,370 497,996 292,019 H ’ 
Central and Southeast ; 511,769 5 5 457,094 467 164,169 
North Pacific Coast ...... 277,045 300,280 331,737 251 292, 096 

Weta: ssa vkecinses ° 3,02 1, 150 127,55 2,814,828 944,95 OS 47 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 7 7 7 

*Revised 

Cc oP year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week r — July 1 to . 
Apr. 11-15, Previous Apr. 12-16, Apr. 13-17, Apr. 14-18 April 15 April l¢ 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest ...... 83 84 79 79 81 27,544,509 28,548,774 
Southwest ....... 92 91 86 86 89 50,833,470 48,721,791 
De «csukenes See 104 63 98 96 22,061,637 0.942 ) 
Central and 8S. E. 76 80 71 69 69 22,480,818 22,250,624 
N. Pacific Coast . 79 86 69 69 80 12,460,710 11,364,996 
Totals cooee 88 91 80 80 83 135,381,144 131,828,374 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity cungee tivity c apacity output tivity 
April 11-15 .. 279,850 256,918 92 April 11-15 ..... 210,518 90 
Previous week .. 279,850 87 Previous week *209,788 90 
Year ago 279,850 103 Sear GUO. cseccas 174,403 69 
Two years ago .. 287,350 82 Two years ago . 263,417 90 
PEVO-TORE DVGRND 6.66. 66.0.00.0:000 000 88 Five-year average .. .* eee 84 
Ten-year average ..... 87 Ten-year average .......... eee 76 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 11-15 .1,021,350 937,557 92 
Previous week . .1,021,350 944,860 93 
Year ago ...... 1,021,350 827,939 81 
Two years ago ..1,019,750 880, 2 87 
Five-year average ...... ie erbaatere wank 88 
ORES DUO 66s «6 cneeness 06 87 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 





Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour > ac 

capacity output tivity 
April 11-15 ..... 671,400 511,769 76 
Previous week .. 671,400 *539,335 80 
Teer OO covieese 671,000 457,094 7 
Two years ago .. 671,400 445,294 66 
Five-year average . sue one 72 
Ten-year AVETABGE ....2c.sssccesees 7 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 11-15 ..... 439,370 92 
Previous week 497 ,996 104 
VORP OHO 200 o0es 63 
Two years ago .. 98 
Five-year average 88 
Ten-year AVETABS ......ccccccseces 86 


* Revised. 





Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

April 11-15 188,273 80 
Previous week *391,986 82 
Year ago vee 141,653 92 
Two years ago .. 402,911 74 
Pive-seee. BOGGRMO. 2 « o:006%%60%0200% 74 
TeM-FORF SQVOTRMO «ccc seccsvcceses 71 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 





5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

April 11-15 ..... 215,000 151,311 70 
Previous week 5, "178,441 83 
Year AGO wcccess by 204,595 95 
Two years ago .. 230, 000 159,945 69 
Five-year average ......-+.eseeee8 81 
TOMN<-VOOF BVETARBS «oo ciccccccceseces 81 


* Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


April 11-15 133,000 125,734 93 
Previous week 133,000 121,839 90 
Year @G0 ....... 133,200 127,142 95 
Two years ago .. 122,000 91,281 68 
Five-year A@VeCTAZE ....-seecssceces 87 
TeNn-YeC@r AVETABE ...-..ecseeesscee BE 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending 


April 15, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota. and Montana, 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


c——Southwest*——, ——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


-—Buffalot—, --Combined**- 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


April 11-15 . 24,188 1,028,356 12,084 
Prev. week . -$24,066 $12, ass 
Two wks, ago .. 24,556 12,18 
1954 .....es+55- 32,637 966,568 11, 17 
1953 22,683 991,231 12, 
1962 .....- esee 24,432 1,017,440 13.78 
ROBE cccecccccces 25,551 1,098,142 11, 139 


*Principal mills. 





**74% of total capacity. 


552,658 8,867 435,154 45,139 2,016,168 
10,050 146,260 
10,193 46,932 
5,678 410,626 39,493 1,910,665 
9,277 414,965 44,036 2, ose. 660 
7,281 406,641 45,496 3 
8,118 384,460 14,768 





TAll mills. tRevised. 





market. Receipts totaled 611 cars, 
mostly to arrive, against 571 in the 
previous week and 432 a year ago. 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 15 
is shown in the ram table: 
2 -38 % @2 


No. Dark and Hard...... 







1 .72% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 71% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 9% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 7™% 
No. 1 Red 
No. 2 Red 
No. 3 Red 
No. 4 Red 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat sold for $2.65@2.66 bu. 
on April 18, with 13% protein quoted 
at a 1%¢ bu. premium, delivered 
Texas common points. Demand was 
slow, with offerings scarce. 

No export bookings of wheat were 


confirmed in the Pacific Northwest 
last week. Japan has indicated it will 
be in the market April 26 for five 
cargoes of white wheat out of the 
area, and seven cargoes of Canadian 
wheat. Otherwise, exporters are tak- 
ing care of previous bookings. April 
will not be as heavy a shipping month 
as March, when 8 million bushels 
were lifted out of the Pacific North- 
west. Crop conditions have shown 
some improvement in the past 30 
days as a result of rains which spread 
to the interior areas, partly as snow. 
But moisture conditions are far below 
average in the Pacific Northwest. A 
total winter wheat crop of around 75 
million bushels is forecast for the Pa- 
cific Northwest this year. 
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Diversification, Growth of Doughboy 
Firm Told at Texas Feed Meeting 


MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS—The 
program emphasis was definitely on 
selling at the annual meeting of the 
Texas Feed Manufacturers Assn, here 
April 4-5. More than 200 persons 
heard the speakers on the two-day 
agenda that pointed the way toward 
better merchandising and better pub- 
lic relations. 

Monroe U. May, Southland Feed 
Mills, Dallas, was elected president 
of the Texas group, after a year of 
service as vice president and a half 
year with the additional job of sec- 
retary-treasurer. As vice president 
the association chose James T. 
(Happy) Shahan, La Pryor (Texas) 
Milling Co., Brackettville, and elected 
as secretary - treasurer Ben E. 
Schmidt, of Schmidt & Kern, Fort 
Worth. 

Four new directors were named: 
Lee T. Meyer, Meyer Grain Co., Hous- 
ton; W. W. Bridges, Producers Grain 
Corp., Amarillo, and W. A. Gandy, 
Paymaster Feed Division, Western 
Cottonoil Co., Abilene, chosen for 
three year terms, and Turner Whit- 
worth, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Wichita 
Falls, named to the one-year post as 
director at lange. It was also an- 
nounced that previously Paul Ray, of 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, had 
been chosen a director to fill the un- 
expired term of R. E. Bibb, Bibb Feed 
Mills, Fort Worth, who resigned. 

In an informal and reminiscent 
mood, E. J. Cashman, president, 
Doughboy Industries; Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis., related a number of per- 
sonal experiences to point up some 
major facts about selling feeds, at 
the opening session of the convention. 
He recited the flour milling and grain 
business background of his company 
and told how chance led the company 
into a diversification that proceeded 
from one thing to another until the 
company was making package seal- 
ing machinery, processing plastics, 
army rations, dried soups and other 
seemingly unrelated things that grew 
out of the existence of an organiza- 
tion which had become skilled in pro- 
duction. 

In 1945, the company decided that 
an expansion in feed business was 
desirable and a new plant was neces- 
sary. When the new plant was built 


it was six times as large as the com- 
pany’s feed business. For some time 
afterward, Mr. Cashman said, heavy 
sales and advertising expenditures 
(financed with the profits of the di- 
versification) brought only a very 
modest increase in feed business in 
a territory in which every dealer is 
also a mixer and a competitor in a 
sense of the major branded feeds he 
also sells. 

While the Doughboy feed business 
was inching upward by these ortho- 
dox selling methods, its progress was 
far too slow for the effort being ex- 
pended, Mr. Cashman said. Then, he 
related, Doughboy changed its sales 
efforts from the usual course and be- 
gan a program of “grass roots edu- 
cation” of feeders. Only then did sa!es 
begin to boom, he said. 

The educational selling involved the 
building of traveling exhibits on truck 
trailers, which carried live displays of 
pigs, chickens and turkeys showing 
just what Doughboy feeds were pro- 
ducing. Like a mobile experimental 
farm, it put live evidence before feed- 
ers in every community in the mill’s 
trading area, and proved far more 
convincing than press or radio had 
been, Mr. Cashman said. These travel- 
ing shows are scheduled and well pub- 
licized in advance and generally make 
two towns per day. Held in conjunc- 
tion with feeder meetings they have 
proved to be the best sales tool the 
company has found, he said. 


Discussing other aspects of the feed 
industry, the speaker said his com- 
pany had financed $30 million worth 
of turkey feeding in five years with 
only $96,000 lost in that time due to 
bad debts. 

Pointing out that Doughboy’s six- 
times-too-big plant of 10 years ago 
is now too small and bursting at the 
seams, he emphasized that there is no 
longer room in the feed business for 
sloppy plant operations. “If you are 
not getting a production ratio of one 
man hour per ton or better, your pro- 
duction is inefficient,” he said, ex- 
plaining that this ratio did not in- 
clude supervisory personnel but did 
include all other workers. It is pos- 
sible to attain better than this figure, 
he pointed out. 











OFFICERS — Officers of the New York State Association of Manufacturing 
Retail Bakers are shown above during the group’s recent convention. Seated, 
left to right, are Walter G. Bauer, president; Paul Miklusak, second vice 


president; Charles Schutz, third vice president; (standing) 


Peter Braida, 


secretary; Robert Johnson, first vice president, and Carl Stock, treasurer. 


Robert E. Amidon 


REPRESENTATIVE — Robert E. 
Amidon has been named sales repre- 
sentative by the Graton & Knight 
Co., Worcester, Mass., for Virginia, 
West Virginia and western Pennsyl- 
vania. He will operate out of Pitts- 
burgh, selling the company’s line of 
leather belting and other industrial 
leather products. Mr. Amidon was 
formerly with the Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester. He was graduated from 
Boston University and, after gradua- 
tion, served with the U.S. naval air 
corps. 





Enriched Farina 


Standard Set 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has indicated 
its intention to implement a previous- 
ly announced amendment to the defi- 
nition and standard of identity for 
enriched farina, of which notice was 
given earlier this year. 

The appropriate paragraph will be 
amended to read “It contains in each 
pound not less than 2.0 milligrams 
and not more than 2.5 milligrams of 
thiamine, not less than 1.2 milligrams 
and not more than 1.5 milligrams of 
riboflavin, not less than 16.0 milli- 
grams and not more than 20.0 milli- 
grams of niacin or niacinamide, and 
not less than 13.0 milligrams of iron.” 

The FDA announcement specifies 
the manner in which objections to 
the order may be filed by interested 
parties. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Traffic Club's Milling, 


Grain Luncheon Set 


MINNEAPOLIS—Grain and mill- 
ing industry executives again will be 
guests of honor at the annual grain 
and milling division luncheon of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Club. 

The luncheon is scheduled for April 
21 at Hotel Nicollet. Continental 
Grain Co. is host for this year’s event. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WARD’S NET DOWN 

NEW YORK—The net profit, based 
upon unaudited figures of the Ward 
Baking Co., New York, for the 13 
weeks ended March 26, was $95,809 
after all charges and is equivalent 
to 3¢ per share of common stock on 
the 785,215 shares of stock outstand- 
ing on March 26. This compares with 
earnings of $298,565 for the 12 weeks 
ended March 20, 1954, which were 
equivalent to 29¢ per share of com- 
mon stock on 781,833 shares. 


April 19, 1955 


Additions, Deletions 


Under Beetle 
Quarantine Listed 


WASHINGTON — The plant pest 
control branch of the Agricultural 
Research Service has expanded the 
list of “regulated areas” under the 
recently established khapra beetle 
quarantine in the West. At the same 
time it was announced that the quar- 
antine had been lifted on a number of 
firms. 

The premise-type quarantine has 
been placed on the following areas 
(effective March 29): 

Arizona 

Arlington Cattle Co. (warehouse and mill) 
Arlington 

Edward Beales Farm, San Luis. 

Chandler Feed and Seed Store, Chandler 

Fites Ranch, Yuma. 
’, Johnson Farm Storage Bins, Yuma 
Ww Livington Warehouse and 
Yuma 


Yuma County 
and Store 


Feed 
Yuma 


and Seed Warehouse 


California 
Williams 
Farm 


Joe Ascaretta, 
Paul H Aspey 

Centro 
Janice 
B. 8 
E 


Storage Bins, El 
Axtell Farm, Oroville, 
Baldwin & Son Ranch, Bakersfield 
2. M. Bevins Ranch, El Centro 
Abe Garr Ranch, Williams 
Fred Clendonen Ranch, Bakersfield 
Currier Bros. Feed Store, Oroville. 
Cc t. Dow Ranch, Clearlake Oaks 
El Centro High School, El Centro 
The Farmers Cattle Feeding Yard, 
ley 
George Fiscalini Ranch, Williams. 
M. H. Fisher Farm, Williams, 
General Mills, Inc., Warehouse, Yuba City. 
Clifford Grifford Ranch, Williams. 
Hatfield Ranch, Imperial 
Holdenried Farm Sstorage 


Braw 


Bins, 


Hovely Ranch, Brawley 

Willard Hoy Ranch, Williams 

Miss Mattie Lund and Irene 
ker Ranch, Oroville. 

E. Maltby (Sanders) Ranch, 

Maltby Ranch, Williams 

om Manning Feed Barns, 


Lund Par 
Williams 


Lakeport 
Myers Ranch, Williams 

Northrup-King & Co., Yuba City. 

F. Retterath Ranch, Williiams 

Henry Rhoades Ranch, Williams 

Roy C. Shank Ranch, Brawley 

Frank Sherwood Ranch, Hayward 

S. Sorensen Ranch, Williams 

Yuba City Mills, Yuba City. 


Effective April 15 the following 
premises were added as regulated 
areas: 

California 

Rosie Diffenboeker Ranch, Calipatria 

C. B. Dunlap Ranch, Sites 

Pete Gardner Ranch, El Centro. 

J. D. Heiskell & Co., Tulare. 

Clarence Keel Ranch, Calipatria. 

Henry Munger Feed Lot, El Centro 

A. C. Musser Ranch, Williams 

Niland Food Market, Niland 

Rudinick Trust Seed Lot, Bakersfield 

Alice Sinclaire Ranch, Calipatria. 

Wildlife Brawley. 

Wildlife Brawley 


Refuge 
Refuge 


Unit No. 1, 
Unit No. 2, 

The chief of the plant pest control 
branch announced that adequate san- 
itation measures have been practiced 
for a sufficient length of time to 
eradicate the khapra beetle on the 
following premises: 

California 

Angiola Elevator & Warehouse Co., Al 
paugh 

Central Union 
El Centro 

Continental Warehouse Co., Imperial. 

Ray Harwell Ranch, Brawley. 

Clifford Hatfield, Imperial 

o HB Kruse Grain & Milling Co, El 
Monte 

Newman Seed Co., El Centro 

W. Upshaw, Imperial. 

Wheatley Bros. Ranch, 


High School Warehouse 


Imperial 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sterling, Kansas, Mill 


Made into Feed Plant 


STERLING, KANSAS — The plant 
known as the Arnold mill, property 
of Farmers Co-operative Union here 
for nearly two years, is now making 
feed. Willard Humphreys, manager, 
said the entire east wing has been 
utilized for this purpose. 

The upper floor of the wing has a 
dozen 500-bu. bins and four others 
with 2,000-bu. capacity, all arranged 
for storage of grain or feed ingred- 
ients. 
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L. E. Johnson 


NEW MANAGER — The Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Lewis E. 
Johnson as manager of the Milwau- 
kee district. Mr. Johnson joined the 
company in 1945 as manager of the 
Rochester, Minn., branch, Subsequent- 
ly he was promoted to assistant man- 
ager of the St. Paul District and in 
January, 1954, assumed complete re- 
sponsibility as manager of that dis- 
trict. 





Mechanization Pageant 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — A 
pageant of progress in farm and 
home mechanization during the past 
100 years will be held at Michigan 
State College here Aug. 15-20. Ac- 


e college, it will be the 
assembly of farm and 
equipment ever made 


cording to th 
most complete 
home 
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Program Mapped for 
Minnesota Bakers’ 
Convention May 9-10 


MINNEAPOLIS — Sessions for 
wholesale and retail bakers and a 
roundup of production topics will fea- 
ture the convention of the Associ- 
ated Bakers of Minnesota May 9-10 
at the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
announces J. M. Long, secretary of 
the association. 

The May 9 schedule includes a 
morning session for wholesalers and 
separa‘te luncheons for bakers, allied 


tradesmen and wives of registrants. 
The afternoon program will begin at 
2 p.m. and will be followed by a 
cocktail hour beginning at 5 p.m. 
The banquet at 7 p.m. will be fol- 
lowed by a short formal program and 
entertainment. Dancing is scheduled 
for 9 p.m. 
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A retailers’ session will highlight 
the May 10 morning program. Also 
meeting as a group will be the whole- 
salers. 

A 5 p.m. cocktail hour and the an- 
nual Hoo-Pee-Par-Tee, sponsored by 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, will begin at 8 p.m. 





1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 
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are made from Kraft Papers to 
RIGID FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 





by 


ASE 


@ You can't pack, ship or store your 
feed in better bags! 
@ Place your next MULTIWALL, COTTON 
or BURLAP feed bag order with CHASE! 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6 
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Wheat Problems in India 


A survey of South East Asian mar- 
kets for wheat and flour has been 
conducted by three officials of the 
Canadian government: William Rid- 
del, a commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board; G. N. Vogel, chief of 
the Grain Division of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, and Dr. J. 
Ansel Anderson, chief chemist of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
following is an extract from the mis- 
sion’s report on India, 


v6 


India has an area of 1,250,000 
square miles, and the population is 
estimated at 360 million, increasing 
at a rate of about 4.5 million per 
year. Density of population varies 
from 1,300 persons to the square mile 
in some urban centres to under 24 
persons to the square mile in moun- 
tainous regions. About 70% of the 
people live in small villages. 


Wheat Production 


India is a major producer of rice, 
wheat and other food grains. Normal 
production of rice is 25 to 30 million 
tons a year, somewhat short of the 
consumption requirements of the rice- 
eating portion of the population, who 
constitute by far the greatest ma- 
jority. Wheat production is 6.5 to 7 
million tons, or about 500,000 tons 
less than the needs of that portion 
of the population who rely on it as 
their staple food. 

In considering the production prob- 
lem, there are two factors of major 
importance. The first is that in India, 
rice and wheat are not entirely in- 
terchangeable foods and a surplus in 
one will not necessarily offset a defi- 
cit in the other. Second, about 90% 
of normal production of food grain 
is consumed where it is grown. Any 
surplus over normal local require- 
ments tends to be retained either to 
improve the level of the diet or as a 
reserve for the following year. Thus, 
requirements of urban and other non- 
producing areas must be met from 
government collections, reserves or 
imports. Because India’s annual re- 
quirement for wheat now exceeds her 
production by 0.5 to 1.0 million tons, 
imports of that amount could reason- 
ably be expected. 

Is Self-Sufficiency Possible? 

As India’s present grain position 
became known, there was consider- 
able speculation over whether that 
country had achieved self-sufficiency 
in wheat. Opinions indicate that this 
is not so. Senior Indian officials say 
that India’s present bountiful wheat 
position is probably due 10 or 20% 
to the Five Year Plan to increase 
production and 80 or 90% to the 
exceedingly beneficial growing season. 
It is true that new acreage and better 
cultivation methods have been con- 
tributing factors but the rainfall, both 


in timing and distribution, has been 
the dominant factor. It thus seems 
reasonable to expect that, under nor- 
mal circumstances, India will again 
be a substantial importer of wheat. 
The effect of the Five Year Plan, 
which has two years to go, should 
not be overlooked. The wheat ob- 
jective was to increase production by 
two million tons a year (to, say, 8.5 
million tons) by means of new acre- 
age and irrigation projects designed 
to about double the present irrigated 
wheat acreage. If the objective can 
be achieved, consumption can be 
maintained at the present level, de- 
spite the population increase in the 
interim. But because an increase in 
average calorie consumption is also 
desirable, self-sufficiency in grain 
production may not be attained. 


Research into Storage 

India also has storage problems. 
At present, wheat is stored in bags 
which are piled in stacks, mainly 
under cover, in godowns. But there 
is a considerable wastage and the 
Government wishes to have improved 
storage for normal reserves of 0.5 to 
1.0 million tons of wheat. 

In the godowns, 220 lb. sacks are 
arranged in uniform stacks which 
can be covered by a tent of balloon 
cloth for fumigation. Because of the 
hot climate, the insect problem is 
serious beyond belief. Of the six 
main pests, three are flying insects 
and re-infestation of fumigated stacks 
is merely a matter of time. The As- 
sistant Director of Storage is a pro- 
fessional entomologist and a strict 
regime of dusting every three weeks, 
and of fumigating every six to eight 
weeks, is maintained. Even so, wheat 
can rarely be held for more than 
about five months without serious re- 
ductions in quality. The wheat that is 
in poorest condition is always allo- 
cated first. Thus little wheat that is 
in really good condition leaves the 
government stores. 


Market for Wheat 


If it can be assumed that, apart 
from unusual bumper conditions, 
India will continue to be an importer 
of wheat for some years to come. In 
India, wheat is distributed and used 
in the same way as in Pakistan— 
that is, milled either at home or 
locally into atta for the preparation 
of chapattis. Among consumers there 
is undoubtedly a prejudice, whether 
warranted or not, against imported 
wheat. Three factors seem to be in- 
volved. First, some imporfed wheat 
has been defective in quality, al- 
though it did not necessarily arrive 
in that condition but deteriorated 
during storage. Second, many import- 
ed wheats are redder in appearance 
than those the consumers are used 
to. Third, consumers prefer the fla- 
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vour of their own domestic wheats. 
According to officials in Delhi, con- 
sumers prefer to have no imported 
wheat at all, but in Bombay there is 
a strong preference for white wheat. 
Storage supervisors classify wheat 
in accordance with its storage po- 
tential, primarily its freedom from 
insects. Canadian wheat has an ex- 
cellent reputation and is considered 
a better storage risk than either 
United States or Australian wheat. 
For this reason the Government 
would prefer to use Canadian wheat 
for a rotating reserve. India may be 
a regular customer for some Cana- 
dian wheat in years when its own 
wheat crop is of normal size. 
Under normal crop conditions, In- 
dia is not self-sufficient in wheat. 
Efforts are being made to achieve 
self-sufficiency, but in view of the 
increasing population, probable suc- 
cess is difficult to estimate. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TIDEWATER MILL TO BE PRE- 
SERVED — The Saddle Rock Grist 
Mill, one of Long Island’s oldest and 
most picturesque landmarks, has 
been acquired by Nassau County for 
preservation and restoration. 

For nearly 300 years the old tide- 
water mill, a two-and-a-half-story 
salt-box timbered structure has stood 
where Sands Point Creek meets Long 
Island Sound at the head of Little 
Neck Bay, near the Queens-Nassau 
county line. Until the late 1800s it 
served the neighboring farmers, and 
in more recent times has been oper- 
ated by private owners to grind corn 
for friends with antiquarian interests. 

Scene of Desolation 

Today its wheel is still; bits of 
machinery have fallen into the race- 
way and vandals and the elements 
have turned it into a scene of deso- 
lation. But, its lovers say, there is 
life in the old wheel yet. The huge 
mill stones are as powerful as ever. 
Give it a chance and it will still grind 
corn. 

The Nassau County Historical and 
Genealogical Society, which acquired 
the property from its most recent 
owners, has turned over the deeds to 
the County Board of Supervisors, 
with the understanding that the mill 
and ten acres of land will be restored 
and landscaped for public use and 
the creek waters implemented into 
the county’s storm drainage system. 

The society itself, handicapped by 
lack of funds for the entire project, 
will undertake to operate the mill 
as a museum, turning out flour for 
sightseers, sometimes. 

It was in 1657 that Benjamin 
Rushmore founded the mill, the only 
one then serving North Shore farm- 
ers for miles aromnd. It became a 
favorite assembly point, as the farm- 
ers came with their bags of corn in 
ox carts, and lingered for a day to 
talk politics and crops while their 
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grain was being ground with the turn 
of the tide. 

A schooner from New York City 
arrived three times a week, bringing 
news and food for which the villagers 
bartered their surplus produce. Rush- 
more grew rich and the mill grew 
famous. 

In 1710 one Henry Allen, enlarged 
the mill and rebuilt the dam, which 
controlled the tides rushing into the 
mill pond and out again when the 
gates were raised. The New York 
State Guide refers to it as the Allen 
Grist Mill. 

Electricity Powered Mill 

More recently the mill and sur- 
rounding acres were owned by the 
late Mrs. Roswell Udell Eldredge, a 
descendant of the early proprietors 
and one-time Mayor of Saddle Rock 
Electricity recently replaced the 
water power which had become un- 
dependable in slack tides. 

—New York Herald Tribune 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADD A CUBE OF ICE—From a 
British recipe book entitled “Over 
120 Ways of Using Bread” comes 
this idea for making what is called 
Toast Water: Take a slice of bread 
about a quarter of an inch thick. 
Toast it evenly on both sides and 
allow it to cool. Place in a jug and 
pour cold water over it. Leave until 
the water is the color of sherry and 
then strain it and serve in a glass 
tumbler. This, the book says, is a 
very refreshing drink in hot weather 
and is also an excellent beverage for 
persons suffering from feverish ill- 
nesses. 
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SCHOOL BUS 


On school days when the hour ap- 
proaches four, 
The school bus stops with prompt 
efficiency 
And lets my children out so near the 
door 
That I can hear their chattering 
revelry. 





The shelter of a bus is warm and 
good 
When winter winds are gray with 
driving sleet, 
But in the springtime country chil- 
dren should 
Know _ fellowship 
growing wheat. 
I was a country child. I walked in 
still 
Companionship with sun and rain 
and sod, 
And looked on miles of emerald 
wheat until 
I felt the hushed omniscience of 
Goa. 
When wheat is green across a prairie 
spring, 
Efficiency seems such a little 
thing! 


with newly- 


—Grace V. Watkins 
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THE BEEF-AND-GRAVY TRAIN 
LL the tremendous hullabaloo over what 
to do with our surplus wheat has tended to 

obscure the existence of a gravy train which was 
as real in essence as in name. Knowledge of the 
gravy train comes to many people only when the 
train has tootled to the end of its welfare-state 
track. Here is the story as it is culled from a 
news release of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture: 

“Distribution of surplus foods to users in this 
country and abroad continued to, increase sharply 
during the first quarter of 1955. Principally re- 
sponsible for the continued gains were the new 
legislation enacted by the last Congress, and the 
intensified efforts to make the best use of these 
foods acquired under price support and surplus 
removal operations. 

“Foods distributed domestically included but- 
ter, cheese, dry milk, cottonseed oil, shortening, 
beef and gravy, dry beans, rice, and several other 
commodities in smaller amounts. All of these com- 
modities continue to be available for donation 
except beef and gravy, the limited supplies of 
which have now been completely distributed.” 

It appears that 11 million school children, over 
a million persons in charitable institutions and 
some 3 million hungering at home were on the 
beef-and-gravy train during the first nine months 
of the current fiscal year. People of indigent for- 
eign countries got no beef and gravy. Their trains 
carried 468 million pounds of U.S. butter, cheese, 
dry milk, shortening and cottonseed oil. 

Although there’s no more bully beef in govern- 
ment surplus warehouses (with or without gravy) 
plenty more gravy of other varieties is ready to 
roll down the roadbeds of planned agricultural 
economy. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


THE COST OF SUBSIDIES—Selling Ameri- 
can surpluses is an expensive business, states the 
International Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers. A study of the cost to the American gov- 
ernment and the price it gets in the world market 
for wheat indicates that a heavy loss is sustained 
on each deal under the surplus disposal program. 
In the case of wheat sold to Yugoslavia recently, 
the U.S. got little more than $1.80 bu. For that 
same bushel, the cost to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. amounts to $3.20. That includes the sup- 
port price it gave for the wheat and storage costs. 
Consequently on each bushel of wheat sent to 
Yugoslavia, the U.S. lost $1.40. This does not 
count the cost of ocean transportation paid by 
CCC, or any difference involved in accepting local 
currency instead of dollars. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE ABOUT HUNGRY RUSSIA 


LOSE to three-fourths of Russia’s industrial 
| Prato by-passes the consumer. It goes 
into heavy industry to produce more heavy in- 
dustry and armaments. In the US., by contrast, 
nearly three-fourths of all production is for con- 
sumer use in the form of food, clothing, homes, 
automobiles, electrical appliances and many items 
which would be considered luxury goods in Russia. 
Contemplating this situation, the U.S. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ezra T. Benson, concludes: 

“Food, rather than nuclear weapons, could 
possibly become the decisive factor in shaping 
the ‘course of history. Certainly at least a part 
of the Soviet sabre-rattling is designed to divert 
the attention of the Russia people from their own 
unhappy situation. 

“The masters of the Kremlin imply that short- 
ages of food and consumer goods are the- result 
of a capitalist conspiracy which forces Russia to 
devote so much of its production to defense of 
the homeland. Yet the Russian peasants and 
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workers may wonder how it is that the so-called 
‘decadent’ nations of the free world are able to 
mount this alleged threat of aggregation against 
the Soviet Union — and still devote by far the 
greater part of their total production to improv- 
ing the living standards of their people. 

“Many factors doubtless entered into the re- 
cent shakeup in the Kremlin. Among them, how- 
ever, agricultural problems certainly loomed large. 
Russian agriculture has been chronically ill for 
a long time. Shocking admissions of past failures 
were publicly aired within a few months of Stalin's 
death. The list of Beria’s crimes on the occasion 
of his liquidation in the summer of 1953 included 
charges that he opposed measures necessary for 
the improvement of agriculture. And Malenkov’'s 
ouster as Premier last month was accompanied 
by his ‘admission’ of ‘guilt’ for the agricultural 
situation. Attribution of responsibility for agricul- 
tural difficulties to these two individuals does not 
mean that they were in fact the ones at fault. 
Khrushchev actually had a far greater hand in 
agricultural policy over the years than Malenkov. 
But the care exercised to make first Beria and 
then Malenkov scapegoats for failure in this field 
is indicative of the magnitude of the agricultural 
problem. 

“The maintenance of an expanding, prosperous 
and free agriculture in our own country is es- 
sential to the security of the U.S. I would place 
special emphasis upon a free agriculture. Free- 
dom makes for progress. Without freedom our 
own farmers would be unlikely to fare much 
better than those of the Soviet Union. Certainly 
the example of Russia should be convincing evi- 
dence that the withering hand of totalitarian 
control blights all of agriculture. 

“As Thomas Jefferson once wrote: ‘Were we 
directed from Washington when to sow and when 
to reap, we should soon want bread.’ 

“Perhaps this quotation has come to the at- 
tention of the Russian leadership. At any rate, 
only last week it was announced that the prac- 
tice of handing down planting and production de- 
crees from Moscow would be modified to permit 
a much greater voice in such decisions by farmers 
and farm managers. 

“If the Russian government has done nothing 
else for the free world, it has at least provided a lab- 
oratory for testing nearly every conceivable means 
of state intervention in agriculture. It has demon- 
strated for all to see that farming will not flourish 
in a climate which denies real incentives to 
farmers. It has proved beyond a doubt that com- 
plete regimentation stifles agricultural production. 
It has demonstrated that the agricultural system 
it seeks to impose on other countries as a part 
of the communist yoke yields only chronic short- 
ages. It has unwittingly provided the entire world 
with a most unfavorable comparison of the merits 
of Communism versus private enterprise in the 
field of food production. 


“There is a moral in all of this for America. 
Farmers in this country have had ample oppor- 
tunity to try on for size the straitjacket of pro- 
duction and price controls and marketing restric- 
tions. Most of them didn’t like the fit. 

“The long-range objective of this Administra- 
tion’s farm program is to bring about greater 
stability of income, better balanced production 
and, with this, greater freedom for farmers to 
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make their own management decisions. I am 
confident that we will succeed.” 

These paragraphs from a recent address by 
Secretary Benson should be required background 
reading for maudlin sentimentalists who would 
use the abundant fruits of American agrculture 
and enterprise to assuage the hunger resulting 
from the Soviet system of agricultural planning, 
and for those welfare-state planners of our own 
country who would apply to our farm problems 
an American equivalent of the Soviet philosophy 
of planned agriculture. 
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An American Institute of Public Opinion sur- 
vey finds the American public cool to the proposal 
of using surplus American wheat to feed hungry 
Russians. Six out of 10 persons questioned said 
this would be a poor idea. Some of those who 
spoke favorably of it qualified their approval by 
Saying such a gift should be handled only by US. 
officials and not by the United Nations. The ver- 
dict is unrelated to, and casts no reflection upon 
American generosity and Christian charity. It 
stems from a deep conviction that the menace of 
Communism cannot be cured by compromise or 
kindness. 
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THE OLD DUTCH MILL 


HETHER an old windmill be fully opera- 

tional, carrying out its appointed task as 
a producer of flour for man’s bread, or merely used 
as a set piece for the enjoyment of tourists, a loss 
from whatever cause saddens those whose every- 
day lives bring them into contact with the milling 
business. This is so even if contacts are restricted 
to modern mills where everything is utilitarian 
and dedicated to efficiency regardless of the whims 
of wind and water. 

An item of mournful import recently appeared 
in The Northwestern Miller in connection with the 
Old Dutch Mill at Smith Center, Kansas. It stated 
that only charred ruins remained of what was 
once a proud flour producer following a fire on 
March 16. The mill, which stood in Wagner Park, 
had become a popular tourist attraction since its 
removal from the original working site at Reams- 
ville in 1936. 

The wiseacres shook their heads. The mill was 
done for, they said, as flames shot around the sails. 
When all was over and the firemen had extin- 
guished the last remaining embers the experts 
said the timbers still standing upright would have 
to be pushed over in the interests of safety. 

The wiseacres and the experts were wrong. 
They had not reckoned with the public spirited 
citizens of Smith Center. At once a restoration 
fund was started. Monday, March 28, was desig- 
nated “M” for Mill Day and the womenfolk or- 
ganized a house-to-house collection. Contributions 
came from firms and individuals all over the 
county and the present tally shows that there 
will be enough cash available to do a pretty effec- 
tive job of restoration. 
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LONG RANGE PROMOTION 


LOUR millers grew impatient with their long 

range industry promotion program of a few 
years ago. Steel men seem to have a sturGéier 
faith and a more durable anticipation, judging 
from the type of long range steel consumption 
promotion recently appearing in national maga- 
zines. Advertising powerfully suggested giving 
cakes and cookies in metal containers as Christ- 
mas gifts. Thus it appears to be understood in 
the steel trade that increasing the consump- 
tion of its product involves ingenuity and patient 
exploitation of opportunity. And so, of course, does 
increasing the consumption of flour and the prod- 
ucts made from it. 
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Foreign Commentary...ny George E. Swarbreck 


Dutch Imports 


What effect will the proposals for 
the freeing of the Dutch grain trade 
have on the flour importing business? 
If the proposals are implemented and 
the government gets out of the wheat 
buying business completely it is con- 
ceivable that imported flour sales 
might be stepped up. (The North- 
western Miller, March 29, page 25.) 

Currently, the Dutch authorities 
impose a ceiling of 75,000 tons a year 
on imports of flour from any source 
whatsoever. In effect, this means the 
U.S. for by far the greatest propor- 
tion of imported flour is supplied by 
the American mills. The ceiling is 
imposed as a sort of protective device 
for the home millers because they 
are compelled by law to use a cer- 
tain amount of the weaker home 
grown wheats in their grists. There 
is no evidence available at this time 
to indicate that the millers will be 
freed from this particular restriction. 
The implications of the statement that 
the government is going to get out of 
the wheat business entirely, however, 
could mean the withdrawal of every 
restriction for there are no insuper- 
able difficulties in the way. Even the 
restrictive influence of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement is not of 
paramount importance in freeing the 
grain trade on the lines indicated by 
the authorities. 


No Flour Limit 


If the restriction concerning the 
use of domestic wheat is withdrawn 
then there will be no reason to main- 
tain a quantity restriction on import- 
ed flour, according to trade views. 
Business will be tougher, however. 
The millers will be able to choose 
their wheats instead of being com- 
pelled to take what the good govern- 
ment sends them. This does not mean 
that Holland’s Food Import Bureau 
has bought unwisely. Purchases have 
been made as much as possible in 
accordance with the preferences ex- 
pressed by the milling trade but even 
under the best conditions government 
bulk buying cannot take the place of 
experienced traders buying for their 
own account and for their own risk. 

This much is certain. There is a 
demand for imported flour. If the 
price be right, the importers can sell 
it. 


Domestic Wheat 


Many countrjes are encouraging 
their farmers to grow more wheat. 
It matters not if this production be 
uneconomic provided it helps cutback 
imports and save scarce foreign cur- 
rency, particularly dollars. 

A typical case is provided by Port- 
ugal, where the success of the gov- 
ernment’s efforts to increase produc- 
tion has made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the country’s better economic 
situation. The campaign began in 
1929 and it is credited with raising 
the level of wheat production from 
an annual average of 280,000 tons in 
the period of 1925-29 to an average 
of 566,000 tons in the years 1949-53. 
Because of favorable growing condi- 
tions production in 1954 hit an all 
time high of 747,000 tons and at such 
a level, authorities say, substantial 
dollar expenditure can be saved. 

The increase is attributed to vari- 
ous factors including an increased 
area sown to wheat, better yields 


and the greater use of fertilizers. 
Organization work has been in the 
hands of the government sponsored 
Federacao Nacional dos Produtores 
de Trigo, a cooperative institution. 


Decorated Loaves 


Dutch bakers are making 2 million 
white loaves, each decorated with the 
Swedish flag. The idea behind the 
scheme is to commemorate a Swed- 
ish gift of flour 10 years ago when 
there was an acute shortage of food 
in Holland as a result of the German 
occupation. 


Turkish Hopes 


A normal, well distributed rainfall 
in April and May could make it pos- 
sible to equal, or even break, the 
1953 grain production record of 14.3 
million tons, according to Nedim 
Okmen, Turkish minister of agricul- 
ture. He.stated that the crop had 
matured under favorable weather 
conditions. 

The 1953 harvest included more 
than 8 million tons of wheat and the 
surplus enabled Turkey to become 
a small but important factor in the 
export market. 


Storage Program 


The Mexican government has em- 
barked upon a major grain storage 
program. In conjunction with this 
will be a plan to boost agricultural 
production and the storage is needed 
so that the government can intro- 
duce a plan based, in certain respects, 


on the U.S. parity system. One aim 
is to iron out fluctuations in prices. 

Farmers will be assured a fixed 
price for their production because 
storage facilities will eliminate the 
need to sell as soon as the harvest 
is in. 
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Field Work Starts 
In Canada 


WINNIPEG—Warm weather across 
Western Canada is rapidly bringing 
the 1955 seedbed into condition and 
at a few scattered points in southern 
Alberta and southwest Manitoba a 
few fields of wheat have already been 
seeded. With continued warm temper- 
atures and drying winds, field work 
will be general over large sections of 
the three prairie provinces by April 
22. 

With high temperatures and the 
rapid disappearance of snow, heavy 
run-off has caused serious flooding 
on low lying lands. This is particu- 
larly true in Manitoba. Surface and 
subsoil moisture reserves generally 
are excellent as a result of the ex- 
cessive rainfall experienced during 
the late summer and fall months of 
1954, and spring rains are not re- 
quired at the present time. 

Selkirk wheat, the only variety re- 
sistant to 15-B stem rust, will occupy 
the major portion of the acreage 
seeded to wheat in Manitoba. The 
same is true of the eastern fringe 
of Saskatchewan. From there west- 
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ward it is expected to diminish rap- 
idly in favor of other wheat varieties. 

However, the rust threat that ap- 
pears in the offing for Western Can- 
ada this year may prompt producers 
in southern and eastern Saskatche- 
wan to plant a greater acreage to 
Selkirk than was anticipated prior 
to the recent rust warning. The Man- 
itoba Department of Agriculture is 
warnng growers that stem rust is 
developming rapidly in the southern 
states and that under favorable con- 
ditions it could again prove destruc- 
tive in sections of Western Canada. 

There are still stocks of Selkirk 
wheat available in Western Canada. 
Farm-stored stocks of Selkirk wheat 
which are not sold this spring as seed 
will have to be sold on the commer- 
cial market. This does not apply to 
government graded stocks of reg- 
istered and certified seed. 
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Consolidated Bakeries 
Reports Increased 


Sales, Profits 


MONTREAL—Another sales record 
was set in 1954 by Consolidated Bak- 
eries of Canada, Ltd., according to 
the report presented to shareholders 
by G. A. Morris, chairman, and Oliver 
Hancocks, president. The net profit 
increased from the previous year’s 
$306,662 to $432,722. 

Consolidated is a holding company 
controlling several large bakeries in 
Ontario and Quebec. It is closely as- 
sociated with the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. 

The directors report that labor 
costs during the year were higher 
than formerly, due to a new round of 
wage increases. Increased delivery 
costs were brought about through the 
replacement of horse drawn equip- 
ment with motor vehicles. 








Canadian Review... 


Canadian Comment 


Hazen Argue, a member of the 
Canadian parliament’s Socialist party, 
says that the U.S. government is 
wrecking what was a good parity 
price program for American farmers. 
He claims that the administration is 
reducing the parity floor and acreage 
control until the original purpose of 
the program to provide a reasonable 
farm income for American farmers 
is being destroyed. 

Mr. Argue called a press conference 
in Ottawa to air his views. He ex- 
plained that U.S. farmers are being 
given the choice in a plebiscite of 
two alternatives. The first is 75% of 
parity, or $1.70 bu., coupled with a 
30% reduction in wheat acreage and 
the second 50% of parity, or $1.19, 
with no acreage restriction. 

Mr. Argue said that if the $1.19 
price is accepted American farmers 
would increase production at low 
prices to maintain a steady income. 
The heavier output and American 
surplus, he said, would result in lower 
Canadian wheat exports and farm 
returns. 


Selkirk 


Canadian farmers are not happy 
about the new Selkirk wheat, the 
only variety resistant to 15-B stem 
rust. They claim that the seed is 
below normal quality due to the 
severe weather experienced during 
the harvest last fall. There have been 


several complaints about the germi- 
nation of seed samples and farmers 
fear that their investment has been 
wasted. 

Agricultural officials, however, say 
that the concern stems from ignor- 
ance for the farmers are basing their 
views on the premise that seed is 
only good if it looks good. A. B. 
Masson, a government cerealist, says 
that of 200,000 bu. Selkirk seed avail- 
able for distribution, only 12,000 bu. 
have been registered as No. 1. The 
remainder is graded Nos. 2 and 3. 
All grades sell for $4.50 bu. The 
seed has been tested by the plant 
products division and the minimum 
germination on No. 1 is 85%; on No. 
2 75% and on No. 3 65%. Much of 
the seed available would not grade 
better than No. 5 or 6 Northern at 
the local elevator, it is added. How- 
ever, the officials are certain that the 
seed will produce a good stand when 
sown in the field. 

The ban on sales to the USS. still 
remains in force and an agricultural 
department spokesman says it will 
remain in force until next July. Offi- 
cials feel that some Canadian seed 
growers are holding back supplies of 
Selkirk in the hope that the ban 
would be lifted before seeding so that 
they could obtain the inflated prices 
offered by American farmers. 


Crop Reports 


For many years the issue of crop 
reports by the two Canadian railway 


companies, National and Pacific, has 
been a feature of the agricultural 
scene. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
has provided a weekly report an- 
nually during the growing season 
since 1906. Now they are to end. 

The reason given by the railways 
for this action is the fast growing 
duplication of crop reports by busi- 
ness firms. 


Boxear Crities 


The wheat pools of Western Can- 
ada are criticizing the policy of one 
boxcar to one country elevator. In a 
booklet presented recently to every 
member of the Senate and House of 
Commons at Ottawa, the pools claim 
that every farmer has a right to de- 
liver his grain to the elevator of his 
choice, and that this is dependent 
upon the number of boxcars an ele- 
vator can obtain from the railways. 
It is argued that it is not uncom- 
mon to find an elevator handling from 
55% to 65% of all the grain grown 
in the area and it is therefore evi- 
dent that such elevators require more 
boxcars than the other elevators in 
the same area. 


The pools are requesting the gov- 
ernment to advise the railway com- 
panies that the producer must be free 
to deliver his grain to the elevator 
of his choice and to amend The Can- 
ada Grain Act to make it clear that 
the farmers’ rights are respected in 
all situations. 
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SANITATION 


(Continued from page 9) 





Otherwise they would be held to 
statutory requirements that govern- 
ment-owned wheat could only be dis- 
posed of at less than the statutory 
price if it was in danger of going out 
of condition 

The FDA rodent factor tolerance 
gives the USDA administrators great- 
er elbow room in dumping wheat into 
the domestic feed market. 

It may seem a cruel designation to 
dub the USDA-FDA compromise as 
a ‘“‘nice-Nelly” approach to this issue. 

FDA contemplates a law which re- 
quires its administrative officers to 
maintain the domestic food supply 
free as far as humanly possible from 
contamination. Essentially, what the 
act says is that food must be harm- 


less as far as consumers are con- 
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cerned. FDA takes the position that 
grain sanitation is not a matter of 
harmfulness to human beings but 
largely a matter of esthetics. Rodent 
pellets in human food even in its raw 
and original form is not an after 
coffee topic at the supper table. 

However, FDA acts severely in 
seizing flour shipments which reveal 
presence of rat hair or evidence of 
rodent excreta. This has been a 
source of worry for all flour millers, 
who contend with good reason that 
they do their very best in cleaning 
the raw materials in their plants. 
Millers have insisted that if FDA 
were to continue to act against flour 
shipments it must go farther back 
into the commercial stream and in- 
sist that the basic standards be ap- 
plied to grain grading factors. 

And there is the gauntlet. 


Grain men, once the issue was 
joined, talked sympathetically of a 
clean-up. At country levels they went 
through a new-broom campaign to 
eliminate rodents, to tighten up coun- 
try, sub-terminal and terminal ware- 
house operations. How effective or 
how comprehensive and continuing 
those operations have been is largely 
a matter of conjecture. There are no 
comparative figures. It must be be- 
lieved that within the grain ware- 
house industry there is no desire to 
defoul the food supply of wheat for 
the nation. To attain the goal which 
FDA set there were problems for 
the country warehouseman, who felt 
that he would be in the position of 
imposing an economic penalty on the 
farmer; that, in short, he would be 
responsible for the police work of 
FDA agents. 

The issue ran afoul of the govern- 
ment’s position as the largest holder 
of wheat in farm storage and at all 
terminal and sub-terminal positions. 
USDA objected to the original tol- 
erance levels for rodent contamina- 
tion until it became clear that the 
department could now find a method 
of diverting wheat into feed chan- 
nels without violating the statutory 
requirement that the wheat must be 
going out of condition. 

The FDA-USDA compromise will 
probably move substantial amounts 
of surplus wheat into feed channels— 
even on the basis of the liberal FDA 
rodent factor tolerance levels—and 
give FDA an opportunity to re- 
examine its tolerance ruling before 
the freeze date of June 30, 1956. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Méill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


states during the week ending April 
16, following a fair run of sales in the 
preceding period. Sales were esti- 
mated at around 40-45% of five-day 
milling capacity. Milling operations 
fell off, and in some cases, some mills 
operated only three or four days a 
week. 

Orders came in dribbles, and for 
quick shipment. There virtually was 
no long term buying, and much of the 
business was for p.d.s. Observers say 
they expect this type of activity to 
prevail until or just preceding the 
arrival of the new crop wheat, al- 
though there is a possibility that a 
buying surge will take place, depend- 
ing on world developments and the 
price situation. 

Flour mill spokesmen point out this 
type of ordering makes sales expen- 
sive. They note, too, that few bakers 
are covered very far in advance. 

Family flour, which has been hold- 
ing fairly well, showed some softness 
during the period. Soft wheat flour 
was extremely slow, with cracker- 
cookie types providing the bulk of 
the business, followed by blenders, 
specialty and a little cake flour. 

Quotations April 16: Spring top 
patent $6.85@7, standard $6.75 @6.85, 
clear $6.15@6.25; hard winter short 
$6.25@6.50, 95% patent $6.15@6.40, 
clear $5.50, family flour $8.05; soft 
winter short $7.20@7.24, standard 
$6.05 @6.54, clear $5.15. Cotton bags 
26¢ and papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: Local mills report de- 
mand for flour the past week ex- 
tremely light. Bakers continued to 
work on balances. Indications are 
that large buyers will come into the 
market soon. Shipping directions are 
fair. Clears and low grades continued 
in pretty good demand. 

Quotations April 15: 100-lb. cotton 
sacks: Family flour top patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.75, ordinary $6.45; 100-Ib. 
paper sacks: Bakers flour, cake $7.15, 
pastry $5.40, soft straights $5.50, 
clears $5; hard winter, short patent 
$6.35, standard patent $6.20, clears 
$5.45; spring wheat, short patent 
$7.05, standard $6.95, clears $6.75. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales were practi- 
cally nil last week and what sales 
made were on a p.d.s. basis. Consum- 
ers who had needed supplies availed 
themselves of market conditions in 
the previous week. Spring wheat flour 
ended the week 5¢ higher. 

Kansas wheat flour edged up 2¢ and 
buyers also were out of the market. 

Clear flours were unchanged and 
still somewhat tight because of lack 
of grind. Soft wheat flour was un- 
changed but pastry flour was off 5¢. 

Normally at this time of year, 
weather and crop estimates exert a 
great influence on the market but 
this year’s weather conditions, espe- 
cially in the Southwest, and the gov- 
ernment’s report of a lower crop esti- 
mate seem to be overlooked by trad- 
ers because of their more intense 
interest in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s exchange program. 

The independent bakeries trade has 
apparently lapsed back into its rough 


trough. Early in April the outlook 
had brightened and shipping direc- 
tions had improved but last week di- 
rections started to slip again. The 
trade may scrape the bottom of its 
inventory barrel in anticipation of 
the new Kansas crop. 

Independent bakeries are pushing 
their advertising in this area but one 
source said it shouldn’t be considered 
as a push but as a normal sales pro- 
motion because he said the bakery 
trade has lagged behind other indus- 
tries in vieing for its share of the 
housewife’s dollar. 

Incidentally, one nationally-known 
bakery reported its first quarter earn- 
ings were down to 3¢ a share from 
29¢ a share, in the same quarter last 
year. The chairman of the company 
said the outlook for sales and earn- 
ings in the second quarter is much 
better. 

There was little or no export ac- 


tivity last week. Some bids were re- 
ceived for the June 15 delivery of the 
CSS’s long-term shipments to Port 
Said and Beirut. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and steady with a year ago. 
Mill running time ranged from four 
to six days, with some mills down for 
Easter Monday. 

Quotations April 15: Spring family, 
$8.20; spring high gluten, $7.76 @7.87; 
spring short, $7.31@7.42; spring 
standard, $7.26@7.32; spring straight, 
$7.21; spring first clear, $6.68@6.71; 
hard winter short, $7.03@7.07; hard 
winter standard, $6.87@6.93; hard 
winter first clear, $6.57; soft winter 
short patent, $7.71@7.74; soft winter 
standard, $6.89@7.01; soft winter 
straight, $5.75@5.81; soft winter first 
clear, $5.41@5.50. 

New York: The flour market here 
last week was rather bearish follow- 
ing the previous week’s slight up- 
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OMAR PROMOTION—“Good Eating 


theme for the Omar, 


GOOD EATING | 


~ 


Y with Qhew 


Around the Clock with Oraar” is 
Inc., spring advertising campaign now 


underway. 


The firm is using the theme in full-color, full-page newspaper advertisements, 
on television and radio programs and spots, in soliciting handouts used by 


the door-to-door salesmen, in banners on the salesmen’s baskets and on 
lapel buttons worn by these routemen. The bakery, with general offices 


in Omaha, serves Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Nebraska. 
Bozell & Jacobs (Omaha) is the advertising agency for Omar. 


swing in bakery flour bookings. 

Improvement was noted in shipping 
directions on bakery types later in 
the week, but bookings continued to 
be confined to small lots. Balances 
held by buyers are reported sufficient 
until up to and into June. Reports of 
the decreased winter wheat crop ex- 
pected drew little significant response 
from buyers. 

Sagging wheat prices, poor export 
demand and the large reserve stocks 
held by the government contributed 
to buyers’ caution. 

Directions on family flour were fair 
and balances low. Despite the low 
balances, there was no indication of 
broadening in demand and bookings 
during the week were modest. 

Soft wheat balances were also re- 
ported low, but bookings were held to 
small lots. 

Quotations April 15: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high gluten $7.75@7.85, 
standard patent $7.20@7.30, clears 
$6.60@6.85; hard winter short patent 
$6.88@6.98, standard patent $6.68@ 
6.78; soft winter high ratio $6.50@ 
7.65, straight $5.60@5.80. 

Boston: The price movement of 
flour in the local market last week 
was quite narrow with most major 
grades fluctuating only a few pennies 
in either direction. At the close spring 
wheat flour was 3¢ higher to 5¢ lower. 
Hard winters advanced 2¢. Soft wheat 
flours were relatively unchanged. 
Family flour after a long period of 
price stability declined 20¢. At the 
new level buying interest picked up 
perceptibly and shipping directions 
were comparatively active. 

Other business was generally of a 
hand-to-mouth nature with buyers 
shying away from any further exten- 
sive commitments. 

Quotations April 16: Spring short 
patents $7.29@7.39, standards $7.19 
@7.29, high gluten $7.74@7.84, first 
clears $6.62@6.87; hard winter short 
patents $6.89@6.99, standards $6.69 
6.79: Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62@ 
7.07; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.62@5.82, high ratio $6.52@7.67; 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: Spring wheat flour 
prices moved a little higher on the 
local market last week, but other 
types of the commodity stood their 
ground in a rather uneventful series 
of trading sessions that found most 
bakers and jobbers on the sidelines 
entertaining a widespread opinion 
that present postings are due for a 
downward revision. 

At the start of the week, spring 
flours did come in for some light 
ordering by those who had been in- 
formed in advance of the forthcom- 
ing upturn in prices. The volume so 
generated never gained much head- 
way, although smaller bakers were 
believed to be in fairly short supply. 
Larger operators are slightly better 
off and appeared to be looking for a 
price change the other way. 

Hard winter flours apparently were 
kept in low gear by further improve- 
ment in the winter wheat moisture 
situation and the knowledge that bal- 
ances are fairly good. Some bakers 
are believed to be amply supplied for 
production needs into May, with a 
few going beyond that. Meanwhile, 
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of baked 
influence in the 


the drag in retail sales 
goods remains an 
buying indifference. 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, April 16: Spring high gluten 
$7.75@7.85, short patent $7.25@7.35, 
standard $7.20@7.30, first clear $6.80 
@6.90; hard winter short patent $6.85 
@6.95, standard $6.60@6.70; soft 
winter nearby $5.20@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: Fill-ins, largely for im- 
mediate shipments, were the main 
flour sales of the past week. Hard 
and spring wheat patents, soft, clears 
and high gluten were sold in very 
small volume on these terms. Large 
mill representatives surveying the 
trade state that a good portion of 
wholesale and retail bake shops are 
supplied at least through May. Some 
go over into June and they apparently 
can well await new crop without any 
fears of having to buy flour until 
then. 

Family flour sold “average” the 
past week with directions also only 
“average.” Directions on other pat- 
ents ran from “slow to very good.” 
Many of the retail baker shops in the 
tri-state territory supplemented 
baked goods with a large and attrac- 
tive display of Easter candy made in 
their shops and report that sales were 
large in these candy lines and that 
this did much to stimulate sales also 
of baked merchandise during the 
Easter season. 

Quotations April 16: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.57@6.85, medium 
patent $6.62@6.90; short patent $6.67 
@6.95; spring standard patent $6.99 
@7.33, medium patent $7.04@7.38, 
short patent $7.09@7.43, clears $6.52 
@6.75, high gluten $7.49@7.88; family 
patents, advertised brands $7.90@8; 
other brands $7.50@7.85; pastry and 
cake flours $5.40@7.49. 


South 


New Orleans: Extreme dullness 
prevailed in flour business during the 
week, with little interest being ex- 
hibited for other than nearby ship- 
ment. Sales consisted chiefly of 
modest amounts indicating replace- 
ment purchases. Hard winters were 
most active, with bakers and jobbers 
showing most interest. Northern 
springs met with poor demand in face 
of strengthening in prices, as most of 
the trade is now fairly well covered 
at least through May. 


Soft winters were somewhat more 
active in view of lower prices al- 
though sales generally ranged from 
one to two cars apparently for re- 
placement purposes, with cracker and 
cookie bakers showing most interest. 
Family flour sales were in about the 
same category, with only moderate 
amounts, with only moderate amounts 
being taken. 

Shipping directions were slightly 
under previous weeks but could be 
considered as fairly good. Stocks on 
hand are beginning to show a decline, 
as is usual at this season. 

Export flour business showed a 
slight pick-up in sales to the Amer- 
icas, however, inquiries and sales to 
European countries were exception- 
ally quiet. 

New Orleans quotations, packed in 
100-Ib. multiwall papers, in carlots: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.25 @6.35, standard $6.10@6.25, first 
clear $5@5.40; spring wheat short 
patent $6.95@7.10, standard $6.70@ 
7.05, first clear $6.05@6.75, high glu- 
ten $7.30@7.65; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.60@5.90, straight $5.20@5.50, 
first clear $5.55@5.90, high ratio cake 
$5.95@6.35; Pacific Coast cake $7.20 
@7.45, pastry $6.60@6.70. Shipments 
by barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ cwt. less. 
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Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
without feature, although production 
still held up fairly well, particularly 
for the terminal mills. However, a 
slackening of activity between now 
and the arrival of new crop wheat is 
expected in the trade, and the opinion 
is that interior mills will suffer pro- 
portionately more than will those 
which are located on tide water. 
Prices were unchanged: Family pat- 
ent $8.10, bluestem $7.33, bakery 
$7.51, pastry $6.65. 

Portland: Flour markets were quiet 
with no excitement in any direction. 
Some export mills worked on their 
old bookings to the Philippines and a 
scattering now and then of U.S. Army 
bookings. But export bookings in the 
aggregate were not large. Mill grind- 
ings gradually tapered off. Domestic 
business was only fair. Larger buyers 
are supplied and most of the book- 
ings were for smaller quantities. 
Flour quotations April 15: High glu- 
ten $7.64, all Montana $7.46; fancy 
hard wheat clears $7%1, bluestem 
bakers $7.38, cake $7.63, pastry $6.83, 
pie $6.33, whole wheat 100% $6.76, 
graham $6.45, cracked wheat $6.18. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Interest was 
limited, with competition keen for 
business available. Quotations April 
16: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $11@11.50 bbl. less cash dis- 
counts, 98’s cottons, mixed cars with 
30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. Bakers $8.60@9.10 bbl. less cash 
discounts, papers, mixed cars with 
30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

There was no marked change in the 
situation insofar as winter wheat 
flour is concerned. Quotations April 
16: $3.80, 100 lb. f.a.s. Montreal-Hali- 
fax in export cottons. 

Sufficient winter wheat is being of- 
fered to meet requirements. Quota- 
tions April 16: $1.50@1.55 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business worked 
in Canadian flour to all destinations 
for the week ended April 14, 
amounted to slightly better than 107,- 
000 bbl. and only topped the previous 
week’s total by 4,000 bbl. IWA flour 
sales were barely over 5,000 bbl. com- 
pared with slightly more than 17,000 
bbl. the preceding week. All of the 
flour business worked for export was 
in small quantities to several destina- 
tions. Domestic trade in flour con- 
tinues good with stocks moving free- 
ly. Domestic and export trade is keep- 
ing mills operating to capacity on a 
five-day week. Prices were firm. Quo- 
tations April 16: Top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary 
$11@11.60; second patents $10.50@ 
11.20; second patents to bakers $9.65 
@9.95. All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Although the volume of 
grain moving out of British Columbia 
ports this year is down considerably 
compared with last year, flour clear- 
ances have been holding up fairly 
well. Despite intense competition 
from Australian and Japanese millers 
in many of the sterling areas of the 
Far East, the Canadian export volume 
has been fairly steady and sales to 
such areas as the Philippines as well 
as Central and South America are 
holding up. 

The Philippines market continues 
somewhat disturbed as_ importers 
there continue their efforts to dis- 
pose of the heavy purchases they 
made here in March. In addition, 
ocean freights to Manila will go up 
$2 ton to $20 May 1. Not sufficient 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago 
Spring family = FF @8.20 
Spring top patent 6.85 @7.00 1 - ..@ @. @. 
Spring high gluten . a, - 7.13@7.18 a 7.76 @7.87 
Spring short 4 osee -.-@ 5.73 @6.78 a 7.31@7.42 
Spring standard .... ; 5.75@6.85 6.63@6.68 ..-@ 7.26@7.32 
Spring straight ... ban ees de ws ° hes ees ‘ a @7.21 
Spring first clear 5 2 6.00 @6.36 a 6.68@6.71 
Hard winter family joer =i 5 --@. 6.35 @7.60 7.75 a 
Hard winter short , a ont : 3 a 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 4.80@5.30 5 
Soft winter family pares a “6.5 > a 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.2¢ 7.2 4 -@ 7.71 @7.74 
Soft winter standard 6.89@7.01 
Soft winter straight 5.75 @5.81 
Soft winter first clear 5.41 @5.50 
Rye flour, white 5.20 @5.20 
Rye flour, dark 4.45 @4.55 
Granular blend, -@ 


Mpls Kans. City tS8t. Louis Buffalo 


$6.60@7.65 $...@ — Base Bre 


6.07 @6.11 1.35 «67.03 @7.07 
@ 5.97@6.91 


bulk 


New York 


family ‘ ° k $ 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Granular blend, 


Pittsburgh *New Orl 


Spring @8.10 


7.75 @7.85 


8.00 


6.89 @6.99 
6.69 @6.79 


bulk 


Seattle 
..@8.10 
-@7.33 
-@7.51 
. + @6.65 


Toronto **Winniper 
$11.00@11.50 $11.00@11 460 
Bakers : . 8.60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.95 
Winter « vortst @ 3.80 ‘a 


Family patent 
Bluestem . o* 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


Spring top patent 


*100-lb. papers. +100-Ib. export cottons, 


F b> f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary 


tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b 





based on « 
at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis 


Buffalo Philadelphia 


$48.50@49.00 S.50@47.00 $51.50@52.25 $ @56 00 $ 
53 50@54.00 50@ 49.00 50 60.00 
58.00@59.00 53.50@54.00 1.50061 00 
@60.00 


Roaeton 
Bran 

Standard midds 
Flour midds 
Red dog 


A O0@5 


55.00 @ 56.00 50 @82.00 @67.00 
St. Louis Ft. Worth 


1.50 @47.00 $49. 50650 50 


Kansas City New Or'eans 
S51. 00@R? 50 $ 


60.00 761.50 


Bran 
Shorts 2.50@53.25 56.25 @56.75 59.50 60.50 


Mill run : a a “a 


$42.50@43.00 

a 
Shorts 

$54.00@55 00 $a on 

43.00 @48.00 14.00 


Middlings 
$59 007 61.00 
46 00@49.00 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


+58.00 
?48.00 








Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago 


FLAXSEF!N 
Minnes polis 
May 


Minneapolis 
May 


Kansas City 


Mav Tulv Sept 
hard hard hard 
195% 199% 2°0% 202% 203% 315% 
194% 197% 221M 291 202% 315% 
194% 198% 222% 200 

194% 197% 200% 

194% 197% 201% 


July May July Sept Dec July 


April 240% 230% 209% 
April 239% 230% 208% 
April 13 239% 229% 209 

April 239 229% 208% 
April 1° 238% 229 208% 


194% 
193% 
193% 
192% 
192% 


avg 
R19% 
, Q17 


7—-CORN- — — --RYE 


Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis 
July May July May July May July 
144% 97% 998, 99% 99% 117 111% 
144% 97 99 99 99% 116% 111% 
146% 97% 100 100% 100% 110 7 
146% 99% 100% 100% Me 110 7 
147% 99% 100% 101% 109 7 


Chicago 
M av 


70% 


July 
64% 
70% 65 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 


67% 
66% 


66 % 





time has elapsed to fully assess the 
effects of the removal of import con- 
trols on flour into Manila as far as 
Canadian sales are concerned. 

In the domestic trade the situation 
remains steady with prices unchanged. 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car quo- 
tations: First patents, $11.10 in jutes 
and $11.20 in 98’s cottons; bakers’ 
patents $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade, $13.90 and western cake 
flour, $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The market showed a 
stronger tendency throughout the 
week, particularly for midds., and 
prices were up $1.50@2 in the period 
ending April 18. Improved demand 
from mixers was noted, although 
lighter offerings because of reduced 
mill production also contributed con- 


siderably to the better market tone. 
Quotations: Bran $46.50@47, stand- 
ard midds. $48.50@49, flour midds. 
$53.50@54, red dog $55@56. 

Kansas City: Buyers of shorts were 
encountering practically a void of of- 
ferings at this market and prices 
bounded up sharply as a result. Bran 
also made strong advances early this 
week and the market was consider- 
ably higher than a week ago, even 
though buyers were seeking only 
nearby supplies. Quotations, April 18: 
Bran $42.50@43, shorts $52.50@53.25. 

Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feeds took the week’s production. 
Prices closed $1.75 higher on bran 
and $1.75 higher on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars, bran $44.75@ 
45.75; millrun $49.63@50.63; shorts 
$54.50@55.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 


Ft. Worth: The demand for mill- 
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feed was aggressive early in the week 
but had slowed down by week-end, 
although offerings were very mod- 
erate. Quotations April 15: Bran 
$49.50@50.50, gray shorts $59.50@ 
60.50, delivered Texas common points; 
50¢@$1.50 higher on bran and $2.50 
higher on shorts, compared with a 
week previous. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was good 
last week, with supplies insufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, April 
15: Bran $42.25@42.75, shorts $52@ 
52.50. Both bran and shorts advanced 
$1.75 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was fairly strong last week, coming 
largely from jobbers in the area. 
Mills were able to dispose of all sup- 
plies available. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, April 15: Bran, $42@42.75; 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $1.50 ton higher and shorts 50¢ 
ton higher. Supplies were scarce. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$42 @42.50, gray shorts $51@51.50. 

Chicago: A good trading pace and 
higher prices prevailed for millfeeds 
in the central states during the week 
ending April 18. Traders said feed 
business seemed to be improved, 
which indicated a better demand for 
millfeeds. However, flour mill run- 
ning time was low, and the supply of 
millfeeds was not pressing. Quota- 
tions April 18: Bran $48.50@49, 
standard midds. $53,50@54, flour 
midds., $58@59, red dog $60. 

St. Louis: Fairly good demand pre- 
vailed for both bran and shorts, offer- 
ings of bran being very light. Shorts 
were almost unobtainable. Quotations 
April 15: Bran $46.50@47 ton, shorts 
$56.25@56.75 ton St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were active 
early in the week but they tapered 
near the close. The increased demand 
firmed prices and the market was 
able to hold its levels. The early spurt 
was caused by reduced flour mill run- 
ning time and demand from mixers 
who had overstayed their buying. The 
advance in bran and middlings may 
cost them some sales because their 
levels are considered high and the 
rise will bring competition. 

Demand for dairy feed and poultry 
feed has remained constant, with 
some mixers experiencing a pick up 
in dairy demand. Price-wise Buffalo’s 
levels were on a competitive basis 
with the West, but they were above 
Canada. Buffalo’s bulk levels were 
above Canadian sacked offerings. 
New England area traders looked to 
Canada to fill their needs because of 
the differential and very little was 
done from Buffalo to the New Eng- 
land area. Bran closed the week up 





U.S. VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as 

ompiled by the secretary of the Chicago 

toard of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted), 
pril 8, 1955: 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barl'y 

987 42 22 539 


3,512 1,725 331 119 
*8 PER 215 as 
10,021 653 584 
‘ - 340 286 
Duluth ... 37, 6,026 430 
Afloat .. ee * 
Enid 0 2, ee oe ee 
Ft. Worth 35, 64 § 15 
Galveston. o* oe 
Hutchins'n 
Ind‘apolis. 
Kan. City. 34,86 
Iwaukee 


eoria ee 
ila'Iphia 
CHE os 
Joseph. 

St. Louis . 
Wichita .. 


1,422 503 
1,638 12 
25,009 2 ee 





Totals ..338,739 38,048 16,014 
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BREAD WEEKS — The series of 
“bread weeks” designed to put wider 
promotional effort behind various 
types of bread throughout the year 
has received the official blessing of 
the South Dakota Bakers Assn. The 
group recently adopted a resolution 
endorsing the program of Interna- 
tional Bread Weeks, Inc. Further in- 
formation on the promotional plan 
can be had from Harold R. Gingrich, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 





$1 a ton, middlings were $3 higher 
and heavy feeds were unchanged. 
Quotations April 15: Bran, $51.50@ 
52.25; standard midds. $55@57.50: 
flour midds. $60.50@61: red dog, 
$61.50 @63. 

Boston: Lighter offerings of mill- 
feeds gave the local market a firmer 
tone last week. Dealers reported that 
the demand was fairly constant and 
sufficiently widespread to necessitate 
allotments in many instances. How- 
ever, despite the aggressiveness of the 
overall demand, there was a general 
reluctance by most buyers to extend 
their commitments beyond nearby 
needs. Bran closed $1.50 @2.50 higher 
while middlings finished $1.50@2 
higher. Quotations April 16: Bran, 
$58; middlings, $60. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed users in this 
area last week showed no concern 
over the prospect of a tightening sup- 
ply in the wake of recent slow mill 
grinds. At any rate, there was no ac- 
tive call for supplies and dealings re- 
mained on a slow scale. April 16 quo- 
tations: Bran unchanged at $56, 
standard midds. $60 up $2 from the 
previous week, and red dog _ un- 
chamged at $67. 

Pittsburgh: Prices advanced in 
millfeeds and the sales were increased 
but not to the extent usual when a 
sharp price lift comes. Buying was 
done on a cautious basis by retailers 
and wholesalers alike. However, an 
improvement in sales over the pre- 
vious week was noted. Supplies in all 
lines remained plentiful. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $55.30 
@56.55, standard midds. $59.30G 
62.05, flour midds. $64.30@66.05, red 
dog $66 30@67.05. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
reflected the unsettled conditions ex- 
isting in the wheat market during 
the week. Inquiries were easier from 
mixers and jobbers and demand 
strengthened towards the week-end. 
Offerings were lighter and shorts de- 
clined approximately $1 over the 
week. Bookings were limited to im- 
mediate and nearby requirements 
with buyers shying off from the ad- 
vances in futures. Quotations: Bran 
$51@52.50, shorts $60@61.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
a bit firmer during the week, based 


on improved demand from California 
consumers, who are anxious about 
the lack of moisture and whose spring 
ranges are not as yet in grazing con- 
dition. Local demand was very slow, 
and mills who advanced their prices 
were the ones who have steady Cali- 
fornia outlets, while those mills which 
rely on the local trade did not change 
their price lists. The market was 
steady, $44 ton delivered common 
transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $43, midds. $48 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 
on a firmer market last week with 
demand exceeding supply. Plants are 
operating to capacity 24 hours per 
day, six days per week, and are 
booked well into May. Quotations: 
(up $1): Red bran and millrun, $42; 
midds., $47. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun, $49; midds., $54. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and milirun, $49.50; 
midds., $54.50 f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Increased de- 
mand with limited offerings increased 
values. Quotations April 16: Bran 
$54@55, shorts $56@58, midds. $59@ 
61, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds con- 
tinued to lag and sales were small 
compared with a few weeks ago. Sup- 
plies were moving into British Colum- 
bia at a normal rate, but the heavy 
movement from the Prairie Provinces 
to Eastern Canada depreciated mate- 
rially. There was a further accumula- 
tion of supplies and, while prices were 
unsteady, no change was quoted for 
the week. Quotations April 16: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $43@48; shorts $44@48; 
middlings $46@49. All prices cash 
ecarlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices closed 
the week steady to slightly easier. 
Offerings of bran from some mills 
were down about $1 ton. No export 
business has been confirmed recently. 
Middlings quotations were slightly 
firm with few sales. Cash car quota- 
tions: Bran $50@52; shorts $52@53; 
midds. $56. 


Rye 


Prices 


Minneapolis: were lower, 
with trade still light. Quotations: 
Pure white rye $4.30@4.40, medium 
rye $4.10@4.20, dark rye $3.55@3.65. 

Chicago: Rye flour followed the 
lead of other types of flour in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing April 16, and fell to a lower than 
usual level of activity. Even though 
inventories of potential customers 
were thought to be low, no one 
seemed eager to buy ahead. Quota- 
tions April 16: White patent rye $4.56 
@4.70, medium $4.36@4.50, dark 
$3.65 @3.95. 

St. Louis: The demand was fair 
and the supply ample. Sales and ship- 
ping directions were fair. Quotations: 
Pure white $5.03, medium $4.83, dark 
$4.28, rye meal $4.53. 

New York: Rye flour bookings last 
week were confined to small scat- 
tered lots, with most buyers continu- 
ing to draw on balances acquired at 
prices below current levels. The re- 
cent declines have stiffened buyers’ 
resistance to extend commitments, al- 
though it was reported that quanti- 
ties have been taken up from some 
mills offering substantial discounts. 
Quotations April 15: Pure white pat- 
ents $5.05@5.15. 

Buffalo: Rye prices moved 15¢ 
lower last week. Sales were limited. 
Quotations April 15: White rye, $5.20 
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@5.30; medium rye, $5@5.10; dark 
dye, $4.45@4.55. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices fell 
sharply the past week. Over the tri- 
state territory a little buying was 
done but only enough to prove disa- 
pointing on an appraisal of what was 
expected. The trade seemed afraid to 
buy other than fill-ins and no large 
volume buying came. Directions were 
fair. Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$4.70@5.21, medium $4.50@5.01, dark 
$3.95@4.46, blended $6.11@6.21, rye 
meal $4.20@4.71. 

Portland, Ore.: LCL prices: White 
patent $6.85, pure dark rye $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Business con- 
tinued at normal levels for the season 
of the year. Quotations April 16: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.65 f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal remained surprisingly 
good, although a seasonal slackening 
is anticipated with warmer weather. 
Stocks were only moderate and prices 
continued firm. Mills found it difficult 
to secure high quality milling oats 
and this condition cannot improve un- 
til the 1955 crop is harvested. Quota- 
tions, April 16: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.20@5.50; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $6.10@6.35. All prices cash car- 
lots. 





LAKEHEAD 
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therefore, will seriously impair 
Canada’s ability to get the new sea- 
son away to a good start. 

The strike can also prove expensive 
for the western grain grower, for a 
slow-up of disappearance into eastern 
and world markets means that stocks 
on the farms will back up. Govern- 
ment officials previously expressed 
the hope that all remaining stocks on 
farms would be lifted before July 31 
but the strike means that this hope 
will fade. 


Payment Warning 

Trade sources report that George 
H. MclIvor, chief commissioner of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, has sent a 
letter to companies with terminal ele- 
vators stating that the board “will re- 
serve the right not to pay storage 
charges as provided by the agree- 
ment” if the strike ties up the spring 
movement of grain. Mr. MclIvor, it is 
stated, issued his warning before the 
strike actually started and some ob- 
servers saw in it a hint that the ele- 
vators should settle or else. 

Storage charges amount to 1¢ bu. 
for each 35 days, according to the 
agreement between the board and the 
companies. However, the Canada 
Grain Act states that no change can 
be made in storage charges at any 
public or semi-public terminal eleva- 
tor during any crop year except by 
order or regulation of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

The wheat board took similar ac- 
tion at the time of the Vancouver 
strike of grain handlers in 1953. How- 
ever, under a compromise the board 
agreed to pay approximately half the 
charges. 

Canada is facing severe competition 
from the U.S. in selling the world’s 
grain markets and the strike will 
seriously handicap the hoped for ex- 
pansion of trade. It is understood that 
because of this the federal govern- 
ment, through Mr. Taylor, will make 
an intensive effort to bring a settle- 
ment. 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











MILLING 
KNAPPEN Yours 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH PHONE 320 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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WIND DAMAGE 
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snows, however, was not immediate- 
ly determinable. 

The department recently allocated 
$4,275,000 to 157 counties in this re- 
gion for emergency conservation 
work to combat wind erosion. This 
action followed presidential allocation 
of $5 million in emergency funds to 
deal with the problem. These funds 
will be dispensed by the Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service large- 
ly to help pay the costs of emergency 
tillage. 

Emergency expenditures of ACPS 
funds are limited in most states be- 
cause regular ACPS funds custom- 
arily are allocated on the basis of 
normal needs rather than emergency 
needs, a department spokesman ex- 
plains. 

Emergency tillage with chisels, 
listers or other implements that 
roughen the ground surface will help 
abate the severity of soil blowing 
for short periods on most soil types 
of the Great Plains. Department 
spokesmen said, however, that such 
tillage is strictly an emergency and 
temporary measure. Wind-resistant 
cover crops must be grown as soon as 
moisture is available to bring most 
blowing fields under control. 

Furthermore, the department 
spokesmen say that such cover crops 
are only a temporary expedient. A 
long-range program of proper land 
use and good conservation farming 
and ranching methods is the only real 
cure for these recurring dust bowls. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Warehouse Examiners 


Wanted in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Commodity Office has openings for 
warehouse examiners at salaries of 
$3,410 a year plus $9 a day when on 
duty away from Minneapolis, making 
total salaries more than $5,000 a 
year. 

Those who can be considered for 
the positions must have had either 
managerial experience in grain ele- 
vators, experience as a federal grain 
inspector with at least three types 
of grain, or have graduated from a 
resident college and completed on the 
average of two courses a year of 
agricultural subjects. 

More information may be obtained 
from James A. Cole, director, Minne- 
apolis Commodity Office, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, 1006 West Lake 
St., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








> ToT ‘ ms “OLD TIMES” 
a, | “BLODG ETT’S”’ RYE BUCK WHEAT 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* (0's: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MO. 














For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours 


‘Golden loaf: 


re Spee sl & HOYT COMPANY 
Ke CirTy ., MInNNBSBOTA 





ae 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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Fruen Milling Co. 
Completes Addition 


MINNEAPOLIS—Completion of a 
three-story steel and concrete addi- 
tion to the Fruen Milling Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has restored production at 
the mill to full capacity for the first 
time since fire destroyed a major part 
of its grinding facilities in June, 1954. 

The new structure measures 40 by 
50 ft. and is 46 ft. high. It has a struc- 
tural steel penthouse towering 25 ft. 
above it. 

Many new machines have also been 
installed at the mill during the re- 
building program, A. B. Fruen, presi- 
dent, pointed out. The new addition 
will house a battery of Jacobson ham- 





Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPO 








i 








for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 














FIRST IN THE FIELD! 


H udson Pulp tl = Corp. 


477 Madison Ave. 
MULTIWALLS New York 22, N. Y. 


e Goods... BEST 
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ADDITION COMPLETED—The Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, is now fitted 
out to provide full service in all departments following completion of a three- 
story addition. A fire last June had destroyed a large part of its grinding 
facilities. The new addition is circled in the picture above. 


mermills together with Sprout Wal- 
dron attrition mills to serve as pul- 
verizing equipment. 

Sprout Waldron Nu-Vac collectors 
will bring the product by air to a 
battery of eight Allis Chalmers square 
sifters. From the sifters the product 
can be delivered to an eight-bin bulk 
storage structure, to Richardson au- 
tomatic scales and packers, or direct 
to a larger automatic scale for load- 
ing directly into bulk cars. 

Four New Legs 

In addition to the pneumatic con- 
veying equipment, four legs have been 
installed, two with a capacity of 30 
tons an hour and two capable of han- 
dling 15 tons an hour. 

An electronically controlled 225- 
bu. capacity automatic scale provides 
facilities above the “loading out’ 
tracks for the loading of bulk prod- 
ucts. The scale was especially de- 
signed by the Minnesota Scale Co. 
and was built by the S. Howes Com- 
pany, with hoppers and housing by 
Richardson Scale Co. It has been ap- 
proved by the railroads for official 
railroad weights. 

During the course of the expansion 
program which began last spring, 
Fruen has completed construction of 
a 135,000-bu. capacity seven-bin con- 
crete storage facility. New hulling 
and rolled oat machinery also is being 
installed, and additional equipment 








: Hi aker’s Spring Pat- 
“Diamond PD” 2x Mines Coe 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








winter baking characteristics 





ness and wide tolerance. 


— ONE FLOUR 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour - 

WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 





for loading out bulk products will be 
added. 

“The physical improvements com- 
pleted during the past year at the 
Fruen mill have enabled us to once 
again restore full service in all de- 
partments,” Mr. Fruen said. “We 
wish to extend our sincere thanks to 
our customers whose cooperation dur- 
ing our period of curtailed production 
was greatly appreciated,” Mr. Fruen 
added. 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


® 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
a 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 














@eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


MONSANTO | Write for details on ; 
cman | LEAVENING - 


' / AGENTS 

eMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, « 
e « © Serving Industry ... Which Serves Mankinde « « 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


al C2ad 
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LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


* 
Millers 
Hicu GrapveE Sprinc WHEAT FLours 
CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 


CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 








multiwall 
bags 
too! 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, (NC. 


KANSAS CiTY BUFFALO +» NEW York 








reane 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 











Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 











NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES e@ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Results are better when your choice is right! 


IN FINE 
WOODWORKING, 
TO MAKE A 
NEAT, CLEAN CUT 


...use a hollow- 
ground cabinet 
saw blade... 


TO MAKE THE BEST RYE BREAD... 


LL hay, 
fis Me N 
i —¢ 

<— \* ny 


POWERFUL 


It’s POWERFUL Flour! FLOUR 


We're not in the cabinet-making 
business. But we do have a couple 
of the “right tools” to help you 
make better rye and specialty 
breads . . . “Powerful” brand 
clear for example. Bakers tell us 
it’s the finest clear they’ve used to 
get loaves with outstanding flavor 
and volume. Powerful has the 
ability to carry larger amounts of 
rye, whole wheat, cracked wheat 
and heavy ingredients like raisins. 
Many bakers feel that Powerful is 


the only clear strong enough to 
make specialty health breads. 

Just behind Powerful in load- 
carrying capacity is Baltic brand 
—a spring wheat clear that out- 
performs competition. 


* * * 


Your Russell-Miller represen- 
tative would like to talk with you 
about both of these high quality 
clears. He’s anxious to do business 
with you. Call on him often. 


Deora rows nowe wees. RU SSELLMILLER 
Occident Kyrol American Beauty 2 


Producer Occident 100% Bakers 
Sweet Loaf Whole Wheat Reliable 


Powerful 


. American Beauty Cake 
Baltic 


Eaco 
Sunburst 


Gold Heart Special White Spray 


heoley Plows 


Amedenn Qeayty YS Putent MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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WORLD SURVEY 
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Union of South Africa, France, Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, and Uruguay. 

France provides a good example of 
this type of support. Basic producer 
prices for average quality 1954 crop 
soft wheat, delivered to collection 
points are fixed at $2.64 per bu. For 
each two-week period between Aug. 
16, 1954 and May 15, 1955, an addi- 
tional payment of 1¢ bu. is added as 
a farm storage payment to encourage 
orderly marketing. 

Government purchases: This type 
of support is currently in operation 
in Egypt, Greece, India, Iran, Italy, 
Mexico, and Syria. Under this meth- 
od, an attempt is made to maintain 
prices for homegrown wheat at a 
specified level either by outright gov- 
ernmental purchases of definite quan- 
tities, or by the government standing 
ready to purchase all wheat of a 
specified quality delivered by pro- 
ducers. Purchases are made at speci- 
fied delivery points. Deliveries by 
growers may or may not be subject 
to time limitations, and there may or 
may not be provisions for price in- 
creases as the season advances. 

An example of this type of program 
is that of India. In that country, the 
government observes local market 
prices closely. When prices drop be- 
low $1.52 bu. the government initiates 
such wheat purchases as are neces- 
sary to force open market prices to 
or above the indicated level. How- 
ever, in most instances where such 
government purchase programs are 
in opertaion, average producer prices 
are generally higher in the open mar- 
ket than the official purchase price. 

Guaranteed minimum prices: This 
type of price support is used by such 
exporters as Argentina, Australia, 
Canada, Sweden, and the U.S. In 
actual operation, the price support 
programs in these countries usually 
include an official minimum price for 
wheat of a specified grade, with pre- 
miums and discounts for variations. 
In addiiton, in some instances, pro- 
visions are included for increasing the 
price as the season progresses in 
order to encourage farm storage. 
Further, the precise level and time at 
and during which the guaranteed 
price becomes and remains effective 
are usually specified in advance of 
the marketing season. 

In Sweden, for example, the Gov- 
ernment stands ready to purchase all 
1954 crop wheat of average quality 
delivered by producers to designated 
market points at a fixed price of 
$2.35 bu. after April 1, 1955. Under 
this program, the open market price 
prior to April 1 is the official price 
discounted for handling, storage, risk, 
and other costs. Due to vagaries of 
supply, Swedish open market wheat 
prices frequently are higher than the 
discounted official price. 

In Argentina, the Government mon- 
opoly (IAPI) not only guarantees a 
minimum price of $2.72 bu. for No. 2, 
semi-hard wheat, f.o.r. ports, but ex- 
ercises complete control over the pur- 
chase and sale of the crop in both 
the domestie and the export market. 
The bulk of the crop is sold abroad 
under strictly barter arrangements. 
Export sales under such barter deals 
are frequently made at substantially 
lower prices than the price guaran- 
teed to growers. However, much, if 
not all of the apparent loss is offset 
by Governmental action in fixing the 
rates of exchange that apply in pay- 
ing for various commodities and serv- 
ices which the Government is com- 
mitted to import. 


Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 





stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

Apr. Apr. 
ll, 18, 

Allied Mills, Inc. .. 40% 26 39% 39 
Allis-Chalmers .... 195% 454% 80% 80% 
, % < Sires 133% 116% 133% 134% 
Am. Cyanamid --. 654% 4356 5156 52% 
_ EP 114% 105% 111% 111% 
A-D-M fai Aches 46% 32% 41 41% 
Daa ds <% 74% 571% 64% 641% 


3456 20% 33%4 335 
tte 10634 90% 106%4 107 wy 


ata s.o-5 0 182% 176% 181 182 
Cream of Wheat. 32% 26% 30% 305% 
Dow Chemical .... 49% 33%% 473%, 48 
Gen. Baking Co.... 11% 9%% 10% 10% 
Sy Eee 148% 135% 145 145 
Gen. Foods Corp. 81 50% 80% 81% 
Pee, Geee ....-. 98% 94% 99 9914 
Gen. Mills, Inc 7 604% 68% 172 
PEN wes cnese 124%, 119 12014 121% 
Merck & Co. ..... 28% 20%, o1% 7 
Dee. SRS0 ...... Ye 100% 106% 106 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 45% 36% 4 3% 43% 
| aaa 175% =... . 178% 
Pillsbury M., Inc 59 35 57%, 58% 
oo {aa 104% 102 -+» 102 
Procter & Gamble. 102 91 994% 99% 
Quaker Oats Co.. 333% «28 314% 325% 
Ralston Purina Co., 
Pee. $2.75 ...... 100%, 98 -+-. 100% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 4154 20% 38% 41 
Pfd. $4.40 ...... 10334 101%... . 102% 
Std. Brands, Inc 0 2914, 39%, 40 
RS aa 9354 88 CO 
Sterling Drug . 46% 36 46%, 48% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 86% 81 81% .... 
United Biscuit 
of America ..... 40 20 2834 29% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37 27% 33% 33 
Pid. $3.50 ...... 94 91 se 
18% 7% 17% 


Ward red Co.. 27% 17% 

Pid. $5.50 ...... 105 103 103% 103% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

General Mills, Inc. “m 3% % Pfd. as 145 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ....... 150 151 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 “pta. 10156 102% 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. 104% 106% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Apr. Apr. 
il, 18, 
7-1954-55 1955 1955 
High Low C lose Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 5% 544 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 209 181 194 196 
es SP dpavsewce 140% 132 139% 140 
Hathaway Bak., 
SS. ae 6% 5% 53% 5% 
Omar, Inc. 23% 20% .... 21% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 5 5% 5% 


Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 


of New York ties 20% 20% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $5 Pfd. .... 110 1115 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $8 Pfd. .... 145 147 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 105 110 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Apr. Apr. 





Canada Bread 3.£ 
Can. Foot <d ‘Prod. ‘ Bt 
ery eT CRT ree 6 
wae kin 6. ep 5 
Pe Food, A 25% 
a. Se cietiuseseeé¢ 37 
Cons. Bakeries 8% 7 8 84% 
Federal Grain .... 39 26 35 35 
eae 31 29 30 30 
Gen. Bakeries 8% 7 7%, 1% 


Inter-City Bakeries 16 16 16 16 

Int. Milling, Pfd... 91 91 91 91 

Lake of the Woods, 
Pftd. 155 





Ninwig Shwe ore. 150 153 
Maple Leaf Mig.. 9% 9 
beeen ba wee 102 102 
— abe Grain, A 16% 16 
Beat aNale G's nee 16% 15% 
Oxiivie Flour ..... 3534 36 
eT eee 161 161% 
sear eS bamaee 39% *35 
Toronto Elevs. .... 164% 16% 
United Grain, A 18% 18% 
Weston, George .. 83%, 89% 
Pid. 444% ..... 10514 103 104 104 
*Less than Board Lot. 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canadian Bakeries .......... 9 11% 
Lake of the Woods ....... . 45% 48 
Mid Pacific Grain .......... 20 25 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. ... ...- 135 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in tae U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, April 5, 1955 (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

pS eee en 403 319 205 
SE ‘wesdercs Se a 456 + 
ae . 403 775 205 
Previous week .. ee 403 775 331 


Oklahoma Grain Grading 
Schools Get Under Way 


STILLWATER, OKLA. — Four 
grain grading schools will be held in 
the state this year through the ef- 
forts of Oklahoma A&M College and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
according to James R. Enix, exten- 
sion wheat marketing specialist. 

A meeting will be held in Hobart 
April 26, at the Hovaka Hotel, with 
Tom Morris as host county agent. 
Others are at Woodward, April 27, 
OG&E Bidg., 404 Ninth St., William 
Taggart; Enid, April 28, Gold Spot 
Dairy Bldg., J. B. Hurst, and Clare- 
more, April 29, Fairgrounds Women’s 
Bldg., William Whittenton. Meeting 
registration will begin at 8:30 a.m. 

Each all-day program will include 
“Why Grain Goes Out of Condition” 
by Mr. Enix. Grain Grading, J. E. 
Flstner, Kansas City, Mo.; John Flet- 
cher, Enid; federal grain supervisors; 
Oklahoma licensed grain inspectors. 
Zeleny sedimentation test demonstra- 
tion, C. H. Roy, Grain Division, Agri- 


cultural Marketing Service, Kansas 
City. 
Afternoon sessions will include 


talks on Wheat Quality in Oklahoma 
by Delmar Nelson, Oklahoma A&M 
extension grain marketing specialist, 
grain grading work, and a report on 
the CCC farm storage loan program. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Cargill Man Named 
To Head Traffic Group 


BUFFALO — Edwin T. Hedtke, 
traffic manager, Cargill, Inc., was 
elected chairman of the Traffic Man- 
agers’ Committee of the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange. He succeeds Carl G. Buch- 


heit, Ralston Purina Co. 
Others elected include Leon D. 
Minard, Pillsbury Mills, vice chair- 


man; and William L. Goetz, Maritime 
Milling Co., secretary. They are 
traffic managers of their respective 
firms. 

At the stockholders’ meeting in the 
Chamber of Commerce Blidg., three 
new directors were elected to three- 
year terms. They are James G. Mc- 
Killen, president, J. G. McKillen, Inc.; 
John Norwig, purchasing director, 
Cooperative GLF Exchange, Inc.; and 
Eugene B. Collard, president, Distrib- 
utors Feed & Grain Corp. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








To Meet in Milwaukee 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Chapter 
of the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents will hold its next 
meeting in Milwaukee. The mecting, 
to be held at the Miller Brewing 
plant, will begin at 3 p.m., April 22. 
A train leaves Union Station in Chi- 
cago for Milwaukee at 1 p.m., and 
arrives at 2:18. Transportation from 
the station to the brewery is promised. 

Following a tour of the brewery, 
dinner and a meeting will take place 
at the Steak Ranch in the Maryland 
Hotel. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





International Paper 
Sales Hit New High 


NEW YORK — Earnings and sales 
by International Paper Co. and its 
subsidiaries during 1954 were at rec- 
ord levels, it was reported recently 
by John H, Hinman, chairman of the 
board, in the company’s 57th annual 
report to shareholders. 

The report shows total earnings 
after taxes of $73,489,746 including 
$6,014,162 from extraordinary non- 
recurring items, as compared to 1953 
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WANT AD 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








prem — ener v TT 


MANAGER — CAPABLE, EXPERIENCED 
grain man with terminal experience pre- 
ferred to 


manage sub-terminal now un- 
der construction. Apply to Personnel Di- 
rector, Room 100, 352 No. Broadway, 
Wichita, Kansas. 





INDEPENDENT MINNESOTA SPRING 


wheat mill seeks aggressive brokerage 
representation in the following territories: 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania, _ Indiana, 
Michigan and New England states. Please 
give full particulars in your first letter. 
Address 720, The Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





INDEPENDENT 
seeks younger 


SPRING WHEAT MILL 
man, preferably under 40. 
Wheat purchasing experience highly de- 
sirable, well rounded flour mill back- 
ground essential. Position open is assistant 
to general manager with salary accord- 
ing to ability and experience. Possibili- 
ties for the future are very good. Our 
staff knows of this ad. Please give full 
details in your first letter. Address 694, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 








J 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








v 


TEN MINNEAPOLIS 96x32 
good condition. Address 686, 








FOR SALE — 


purifiers in 





The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

EQUIPMENT FOR SALE — THREE PAIR 
high 10”x42” roller mills; new No. 2 Beall 
germ degerminator; one new Hart-Carter 
duo-aspirator, enclosed system; one steel 
elevator 48’ center with 6” buckets; one 
new Monarch milling separator; one No 
12 Eureka scourer; one new Gump Edt- 
bauer-Duplex automatic scale No. 4 mod- 
el with power feed; two cach Bar-nun 
sieve sifters; two Rotex sifters May- 
flower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind.; telephone 
Anthony 6421. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 
For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
RITE TO ROSS’ 
"Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt." We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











earnings of $63,935,478, including ex- 
traordinary items. 

Mr. Hinman pointed out that a 
major factor in the improved net 
earnings was the substantial reduc- 
tion of the tax burden through ex- 
piration of the U.S. excess profits 
tax and a reduction in the amount 
provided for current taxes. Operating 
profits before income taxes were 
down $2,712,883 from 1953, but pro- 
vision for taxes based on income 
totaled $68,971,052 as compared with 
$80,617,001 in 1953. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT FOR ITALY 

MILAN—Trade sources report that 
Turkey has agreed to supply Italy 
with 100,000 tons wheat each year 
for the next five years. 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 

Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 

following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


bm 3) 4 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators \aeph/ 
and Feed Mills A ged a @: 
ifs) 





90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


Country-Milled +] 

from Country-Run & ad 

Wheat located in 

the heart of ‘ 

America’s foremost 

wheat producing } 

section. is LO u ie 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








You can’t buy a better flour «¢ Or get a better value 


— —_ Or receive better service *¢ Or be in better hands 
It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


= MEPHERSON, KANSAS * KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Bas 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


H M. S “vi ; * ae a 
att te sia Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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N. V. Fa reese ao 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, G 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovenTry,’’ London 


| Cable Address: “Flourimport”’ 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


New York, N. Y. 








25 Broad Street 











GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,’”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





LASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasg 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 

BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘ANcHoR,”’ Belfast 





N. V,.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
- The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 





WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 

















OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 




















EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 

Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 











OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 














Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 





DONSZELMANN EN CO. Nv.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJT.OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 

















FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2 


Cc. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


50 Wellington Street 





Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 


P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
IN ¢ 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 


New York San bran. 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘DreLoma,"’ Glasgow 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C.3 
FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


Gi.sert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacn," London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: ‘“Felixcohen” 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 











Cable Address: “Bejenes,” 


N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 





Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Matluch” 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 
FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 

45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
’ softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 


E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 


DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 


810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
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Looks like his dad... 


Walks like his dad.. 
Acts like his dad... 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


... NOT SPOKEN 





Chances are, he'll grow up to think 


. like his dad. For Pop’s the hero.. . 


and the way he does things, the way 
he acts, is “the right way.” 

Think of that next time you’re tired 
when it’s time to go to church or 


Show them the way 


Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


synagogue ...and you'd like to grab 
forty extra winks. You can’t blame 
him, years from now, if he hasn’t faith 
in God . . . in life . . . in himself. . . if 


you haven’t shown him where to look 
for it. 


... this week! 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Rread ta the 


Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 


April 19, 1955 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Apr. 21-23—Self Rising Flour In- 
stitute; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 
Nashville Trust Blhig., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

Apr. 24-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers Institute Spring Convention; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 Ger- 
mantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 

Apr. 24-26 — Oklahoma - Arkansas 
Bakers; Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
City; Sec., Paul Bunch, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 30—Association of Operative 
Millers, Niagara District; Markeen 
Hotel, Buffalo; Sec., Roy F. Kehr, 612 
Root Bldg., 70 W. Chippewa St., Buf- 
falo 2, N.Y. 

May 1-3—Ontario Bakers Assn.; 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto; sec., R. 
H. Ackert, 77 York St., Toronto 1, 
Can. 

May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 

May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 


Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 628 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


May 10-11—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Sec., N. X. Swenson, 118 S. Court, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 


May 12-18—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, Il. 


May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., C. L. Brooke, Merck 
& Co., Rahway, N.J. 


May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bildg., 
Chicago 4, IIl. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 

June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 





e City National’s Foreign Department 
‘Delivers the Goods”’ 
Around the World 


The success of your foreign trade 
program is so important that you years. He is thoroughly familiar 


nent flour mills for more than 10 


can’t afford to work with any but 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- _ points of the mills 
ness advisors, such as the staff of and buyers, and 
City National’s Foreign Department. he knows the 
For example, meet Bror W. Unge quality of flour 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- required by dif- 
merly export manager for promi- ferent markets. 


with the view- 


City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 
cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! 


CITY NATIONAL 


estasuisne 10 Soe Bank & Fut Company 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 1OTH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 





of the baker’s art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 


you bake it. 


Flour mills 6 Amoco, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 


June 15-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn.; Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs, Colo.; sec., 


Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 


New York, N.Y. 
June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain A A 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 


Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallicop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


WILLIAM KELLY | 22"tems “ct | GOLDEN CREST 


ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
MILLING COMPANY 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. June 20-24—-Grain Elevator and A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- ; 
CAPACITY STORAGE peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 
5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

June 21-33 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Del Coronado 
Hotel, Coronado, Cal.; sec., Robert 1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
an UR AMBER ” ae ee of Western Star flours in shuttle service from the 

4 4 tine, Til. Western Star mill to bakers. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
SEMOLINA chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, tegic points to give faster service and to provide 


FANCY No. 1 Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
Milled from Carefully Selected 17, N.Y. 


hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers i i 


tegic points. 

Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- ment with a record of proven success based on 

AMBER MILLING DIVISION son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association Charleston, W. Va. dustry. 

Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Rich- 


STAR OF THE WEST mond, Va. 


: : Oneof the Best : : Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakess The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
MILLING COMPANY LF. O'Konskt, 1800 Chleago, Omaha, SALINA, KANSAS 


Sept. 11-183—Wisconsin Bakers 
e Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Choice 


Wis; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 | 199 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
MILLING WHEAT Oct. 28-28—National Protesl ot PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
MORRIS GRAIN Company | ct! Shoreham Hotel, Washington, | ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


Kansas City, Mo. : D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 Aa HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 


f BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
ati: b . T 4 E 4 A N S A S$ {Pre SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
Whitewater Flour’ y SF 


t Zz STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
Ground Where the MILLING CO ae CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
Best Wheat Is Grown y ° RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO WICHITA ° CHERRYVALE 


eure 
Whitewater, Kansas MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION GEORGE URBAN MILLING co. : 


The Western Star Mill Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 








(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 





“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 












































Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
the new 1954 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


1/1 iV it DRS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH = E. M. SUMMERS 














“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








“WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 
Rye FLours 


Chor More Than 50 Years 
Millers of.... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 








Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA) e« LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 























Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


| MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 





Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, dr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 
April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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Cente nmntal rourine mits eo. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country ond 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





be | ibiP 
aif <2 
* - } € We 
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NEW SPOKANE MiLk...'ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S*>MOST MODERN 


WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


4 2 3, oe “yy 
t€ MUAY OANA FLOAT 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








“For SUPER Results 





F2S/Y USE QUAKER 
’"; fia BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Outs Company 
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“If you can spare me a moment, 
sir,” said the brisk book agent, “I 
will show you how to earn twice as 
much money as you are now 
ting.” 

Slowly the downtrodden 
holder shook his head. 
use,” he declared. “I’m 


already.” 
¢ Oo 

It looked as though both the hero 
and the heroine of the Western movie 
were doomed. They were surrounded 
completely by angry redmen. One of 
the little boys in the front row sniffed, 
“If he had kept his eye on the Indians 
instead of the girl, this never would 
have happened.” 

¢ ¢ @ 

Several lads were seated in a bistro 
having a few glasses the other night. 
Every half hour one of them would 
glance at a hard-looking blonde 
seated at the bar. Then he’d turn 
back to the rest of the boys and tell 


get- 


house- 
“"Tain’t no 
doin’ that 


them, “Not yet.” 
“What's with this ‘Not Yet’ busi- 
ness?” the bartender asked. 


“Well,” explained one of our heroes, 
“as soon as that old bag starts to 
look beautiful we know we've had 
enough.” 





‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
00880. (em eer 


Duluth, Minnesote 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY. KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


35 














If you want to know how consist- 
ently good flour can be, you ought 
to be a POLAR BEAR baker. 

his famous brand has held its 
Place at the top for more than 
fifty years. 








FOUNDED By 
ANDREW vy. HUNT~1899 


ie \- 
5 < »* Lo t -~AN 














Complete Grain 
Facilities for 
Serving the 









Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex. 
changes. 








the priceless Quality in flour 


re _ | UHLMANN 
Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—coke flour Wabash Elevator « 
—$— 








Kansas City e 4,000,000 Bu. 





PASTRY KING-— low viscosity flour 






Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
Strong, Bakers’ Patents 
6é 3 9 
Gooch’s Best : 
SPRING PILOT 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
SUPERI OR KANSOTA 


QUALITY KANSAS PILOT | CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 















to Make All Baked Things e NEW YORK & ENID 
Better ROANOKE City MILLS, INC. | FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. “Finest in the South” 





Lincoln, Nebraska 








eee: 























ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








GRAIN SERVICE 
where 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








For Finer Packaging 
Lookto ( Maaktom) Fire 








meeeeeeees 
. 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 

Acme-Evans Co, ... 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd.. 

Amber Milling Division 

Amenédt Milling Co. 

American Flours, Inc. 

Angell, Chr. 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bartlett & Company 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beardstown Mills Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co 

Burrus Mills, Inc. 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. EB. 

Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 


De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 
Desendorf, Inc. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co. 


Fant Milling Co. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Agsn.. 


Farquhar Bros. 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 
Flour Mills of America 
Flynn, John M., Co. .. 
Fode, Troels ....... 


Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 


Fort Morgan Mills ... 
Franco, Francis M. cocee 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Mills, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc. 

Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co. ... 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 

Gooch Milling & Blevator Co.... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.. 


Greenbank, H. J., & Sons 
Green’s Milling Co, ... 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain. Co., 
Holland Engraving Co. 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper — ne 
Hunter Milling Co. “e 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co..... 
Inter-Continental Grain 
International Milling Co. 
Interstate Grain Corp. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc. 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 

Jewell, L. R., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co. 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Jordan, Omar 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.... 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 

Kjaer & Sand ...... 
Knappen Milling Co, 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Loken & Co. ..... 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 


McCabe Grain Co. 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Madsen, Otto 

Madsen, Rud ....-. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

N. V. ‘“‘Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Midland Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Milling Bngineers, Inc. 
Milling Products, Ltd. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Mitchell, E. P., Co. ..... 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montgomery Co., The .. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 
Morrison Milling Co. 

Morten Milling Co. .. 
Muirhead, B. H. o8 


Nappanee Milling Co. ... 

Nebraska Consolidated Milis Co. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. ...... 

New Century Co, ....seee-e5> 

New Era Milling Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim ... 

Norris Grain Co. ..... 

Norton, Willis, Co. ..... 

Novadel Flour Service Division, 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
Osieck & Co. 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pillman & Phillips, Ltd 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pratt, R. C. we 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Quaker Oats Company 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Reilly, John F. 
Richardson, James, 
Roanoke City Mills 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.. 
tobinson Milling Co 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Runciman Milling Co. 
Ruoff, A., & Co 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co, 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


St. Cloud Milling Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd, 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Star of the West Milling Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 

Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 

Strisik, S. R., Co. 

Sullivan, E. D., 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. .. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 

The Northwestern Miller 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Topnotch Flour Mills 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 
United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V. 
Verhoeff & Zoon’s Handel 
Vis, 

Voigt Milling Co, 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogaisky Milling Co. 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. .........+- 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. .... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Star Mill Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co, 

Williams Bros., Co. 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 

Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd. 

Witsenburg, M., Jr., 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc, 











The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 







































Reliability 





/ Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 
Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
/ business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
/ and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
/ and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
/ equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
/ milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
/ manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


ur aatainaaag WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
NOVADELOX BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


for « whiter, brighter Beww REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyoaz’’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


the spotlight’s on BREAD 


These breads will star 


eeeeeee 


at the Belt] Ciocker 


American table 


April 21 will be an important day for bakers. On that Thursday, 48 young 
women—high school seniors—will gather in Philadelphia to visit America’s 
shrines and to receive the honors they deserve. They will represent the quali- 
ties that make our nation’s homes the heart of our society and the source of 
our freedom and our material and spiritual progress . . . for they will be 
state winners in the Betty Crocker Search for the American Homemaker 
of Tomorrow. ° 
These Homemakers of Tomorrow will be guests of honor at ““The Betty hi en a 
Crocker American Table” —a festive dinner of American food in an American ; ; y 3 
setting. From the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, General Mills je. ; — Fo 
will salute them on a nation-wide television show. Singing star Eddie Fisher > ae 3 Ny ES , 
will pace thé entertainment as master of ceremonies, and Betty Crocker will ' > ' 
—J 


RAISIN 


eeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeee 


introduce the All-American Homemaker of Tomorrow. 
At “The Betty Crocker American Table,” bread will be in the spotlight. : SOFT ROLLS 
White and whole wheat, raisin and rye, hard rolls and soft rolls—all will star. ; 
Centerpieces of bread in unusual and intriguing designs will adorn : 
each table. Menus will tell the story of bread—its romance, its historical ' ae 
role as the staff of life and source of eating pleasure through the ages. o_o 
Miniature bread boards and knives will give guests lasting reminders of the ‘ 
event—and of bread. 
For 6,000 years, bread has been important on man’s table and in man’s = 
heart. But like the Homemaker of Tomorrow, it belongs to the future. Its FRENCH ITALIAN 
eae dy tes the epotiiaht. THITTTITITERITITTTT TTT TTT 


. 


General Mills CS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


BROWN 'N SERVE PHILADELPHIA 
BISCUITS “ STICKY BUNS 














